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Chapter I 

PARTY TRICKS 

Listen, kids,” ginnie said, “you’ve just 

got to help me think up some games for the party ” 
The four girls—Ginnie, Geneva, Anna, and Bar¬ 
bara—were gathered on Ginnie s front steps this 
Saturday morning. The sun felt hot as it poured 
down on their bare heads, yet the air, sparkling 
under a sapphire sky, was spiced with the flavor of 
October. 

“Let’s play guessing games,” Geneva suggested. 
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Ginnie and the New Girl 

Coffee Pot s good,” said Barbara. 

The four girls had been summer playmates at 
the lake, and now Barbara, who lived in New 
York, was visiting Ginnie for the week end. This 
afternoon Ginnie was giving a party for her. 

“Is it a birthday party?” Barbara had asked. 

“No, it’s an unbirthday party,” Ginnie had told 
her. “So you can meet our friends.” 

Four girls could scarcely be more different than 
this group, lounging in the warm sun. There was 
Ginnie Fellows herself, light-brown braids catching 
a copper glint, brow puckered a bit over serious 
hazel eyes as she bore the responsibility for her 
party. Absently Ginnie s hand stroked Honey’s 
silky fur as the blond cocker slept tight against 
her side. 

The stocky little tomboy in dungarees, with the 
short, dark hair and gray eyes, was Ginnie’s best 
friend, Geneva Porter. Geneva sat on the bottom 
step, her legs spread wide as she bounced a ball on 
the pavement. 

Brown-eyed, brown-haired Anna gently stroked 
Mumbo’s hot, velvety fur as the black cat stretched 
contentedly across her knees. Anna was Ginnie’s 
adopted cousin, who lived with Gran dma now. 
And finally there was Barbara, the slim, brown- 
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Ginnie and the New Girl 

exclaimed. And I’ve been slaving in the kitchen. 
I hate to break up this gathering, but Ginnie and 
Barbara s lunch is ready. Could you charming 
young ladies bear to part for a couple of hours?” 

Anna put Mumbo down with a parting caress, 
Geneva pocketed her ball, and Ginnie and Barbara 
got to their feet. The party’s at four, don’t forget. 
Come early I Ginnie called, as Anna and Geneva 
took themselves off. 

"We’ve got to hide the peanuts, and everything, 
after lunch,” Ginnie said, as she and Barbara went 
in. 

An hour later the two girls were busy in the liv¬ 
ing room with a big bag of peanuts. Barbara was 
already dressed for the party in a blue sweater and 
skirt that set off her tanned skin and fair hair. 
Ginnie, still in blue jeans, was carefully balancing 
a nut on the rim of a lamp shade, and Barbara was 
poking peanuts in the comers of chairs, when Ge¬ 
neva bounced in again. 

Mmm, peanuts! Good!” Geneva surveyed the 
scene appreciatively and helped herself as Ginnie 
held out the bag. "Thanks. My, you look nice!” 
she exclaimed, gazing at Barbara. 

“Thank you,” Barbara said. 

Ginnie’s eyes rested admiringly on Barbara too. 
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Party Tricks 

Barb is so-so stylish, she thought. And she's smart, 
and good at lots of things, like diving. But she 
never shows off and she laughs a lot and she s fun! 

She felt a small thrill of pride at having Barb as 
her friend and guest, introducing her to her play¬ 
mates. Barb is such a nice girl, she thought, her 
heart warming. 

“I just stopped in for a minute. I have to get 
dressed,” Geneva said. I wanted to tell you, Gin- 
nie. Marcia called up. 

Ginnie cracked a peanut and slipped the meaty 
kernels from their skins. “Why?” 

“Well, she didn’t exactly say so, but I think 
she’d like to come to the party. She said what was 
I doing this afternoon—and she knew already, be¬ 
cause I told her. Then she said she didnt have a 
tiling to do, and how she loved parties. 

“But we’ve only got eight place cards and 
thingsl” Ginnie shook her head, a bit put out at 
this intrusion. “I don’t even know Marcia very well. 
I don’t see why ...” 

Geneva shrugged. “Well, I’m just telling you 
what she said.” 

Barbara helped herself to peanuts too, and stood 
looking from Geneva to Ginnie. “I don’t remem¬ 
ber hearing about Marcia. Who is she?” 
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Ginnie and the New Girl 

„ “ Marda Dur y ea - S ^s new in school,” Ginnie said. 
She always wears-well, sort of fancy clothes.” 
^Oh, shes OX,” Geneva put in mildly. 

‘‘Well if I had a great big party, with all the 
kids, Id ask her, Geneva,” Ginnie assured her. 
Here, want some more peanuts?” 

Geneva plunged her hand into the bag and ap¬ 
peared to consider the matter of Marcia closed. 
Want me to hide some for you?” she asked “I 
know some good places in this room.” She knew 
Ginnie’s house almost as well as Ginnie did herself, 

she was here so much, just as Ginnie was at home 
at Geneva’s. 

No, thank you!” Ginnie retorted. “You’d cer¬ 
tainly get the prize!” Geneva went cheerfully off, 
munching peanuts. 

But the little incident bothered Ginnie, and she 
placed peanuts absent-mindedly for a few minutes. 
She didn’t like to think she had been unkind to 
anyone. But why does Marcia specially want to 
come to my party, she wondered. She had kind of 
a nerve to call Geneva up like that! Ginnie set a 
nut on the window sill behind a chintz drape. 

I don t see why Geneva thinks I should ask her!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Who? Oh, that girl?” Barbara said. 
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Party Tricks 

“Geneva acts as if she’s sorry for her,” Ginnie 
went on, thinking out loud. “If she was poor or 
anything, I’d feel sorry too. But she must be rich. 
She wears a new dress just about every day—and 
rings, and bracelets!” 

“I guess Geneva’s nice to her because she’s new,” 
Barbara commented. 

“I guess so.” Geneva had the softest heart in the 
world under her flip m a nn er, Ginnie knew. Her 
own heart melted. “Well, I’ll ask Marcia over to 
play real soon. She just wouldn t fit into the party, 
though. There, those are all hidden! Now I’ll go 
help Mother set the table. And I have to tie up the 
prizes.” 

She and Barbara were ready and the table was 
set for the party supper when the guests arrived. 
Geneva came first, then Marjorie. Opening die door 
for Anna, Ginnie paused as die saw Peter Ladd 
come running across the lawn from next door to 
catch up with Lucy and Leonard Ransom. Ginnie 
held the door open. 

“Hey, Len,” Peter was calling, “wait up.” 

Lucy came into the house while the boys con¬ 
ferred. “They’re up to some trick, as usual, she 
reported. 

The two boys, however, took part good- 
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Ginnie and the New Girl 

naturedly in the peanut hunt and the g amn of 
Coffee Pot. When these projects were over. Gin* 
nie’s resources were temporarily exhausted. “Now 
what shall we play?” she inquired. 

“We thought of those two games,” Geneva re¬ 
minded her. “We were going to make the boys 
think of some.” 

Peter looked at Leonard and Leonard looked at 
Peter, and they snickered. “OX,” Peter said. “We’ll 
think up something. Where can we go to plan it?” 
Ginnie ran to open the door of the study. “Go in 
here.” The two tramped in and she closed the door 
behind them. 

The girls waited. “Why don’t they come?” 
Geneva demanded impatiently. 

Lucy knocked. “Hurry upl” she called. 

“Keep out of here. We’re not ready,” Leonard 
informed her, opening the door a crack. 

At last, however, the study door opened and the 
two boys emerged. Both were g rinnin g broadly. It 
seemed to Ginnie there was something a trifle odd 
about Leonard. What was he holding in his right 
hand? 

They looked the girls over. They looked at each 
other. “OX?” Peter asked. Leonard nodded. The 
two approached Ginnie and stood before her. “I 
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Party Tricks 

would like you,” Peter said, trying to keep his face 
sober, “to meet an old friend of mine.” 

Ginnie glanced suspiciously at Leonard, then at 
Peter. What were they up to? “All right,” she said 
cautiously. 

“Ouch! My shoulder itches!” Leonard put his 
left hand inside his coat to scratch, as he extended 
his right hand toward Ginnie. Something leaped— 
something small, green, horrible. Something with 
a pink, licking tongue! Ginnie threw up her arms 
with a screech to ward it off and fell bade on 
Geneva. Geneva upset Barbara, and the girls went 
down in a sprawling heap. 

Peter and Leonard almost fell over too, hugging 
each other and shouting with joy at the success of 
their trick. 

“It’s a frog!” Ginnie gasped, wary of another at¬ 
tack. “They’ve got a frog!” 

“Sure,” Peter said. “Want to meet my friend 
again? I’d like you to meet . . .” 

“No!” With loud squeals all six girls scrambled 
up and dashed for the dining room. 

Barbara paused suddenly in mid-flight. “Wait a 
minute!” she said. “I know what that is. It’s made 
of rubber.” 

“Ohl” Lucy gasped. “You!” She headed for her 
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Ginnie and the New Girl 
brother. The boys held her off, gi gg ling. 

Let me see.” Geneva dived into the fray. 

Leonard gave up. “O.K., let’s show them, shall 
we, Pete?” From under his jacket he pulled out a 
long tube with a rubber frog at one end and a 
bulb at the other. You hold the frog in your 
hand, he explained. You run the tube up your 
sleeve and hide the bulb under your clothes. Then 
you say. Id like you to meet a friend of mine/ 
and you press the bulb.” He held out his hand. 

Geneva stepped up and held her ground while 
the frog jumped. “Gee, that’s a good trick,” she 
admitted. “I’m going to get one.” 

The boys threw themselves on the sofa, pre¬ 
pared to rest on their triumph. “Now it’s the girls’ 
turn to t hink something up,” Peter announced. 

“Come on, girls, let’s go in the other room,” 
Geneva cried, leading the way. The six trooped 
into the study while Peter and Leonard helped 
themselves to peanuts. But once behind the closed 
door, they had no ideas that could match the boys’ 
trick. 

What shall we do? Ginnie whispered, looking 
hopefully at Geneva. She always depended on 
Geneva at a time like this. 

We ought to think up something real good,” 
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Party Tricks 

Marjorie whispered. There was silence while their 
eyes roamed the room, seeking suggestions. 

“Hey!” Geneva said suddenly. She was gazing 
at the window. Just outside, a bit to one side, stood 
the ladder Ginnie’s father had been using. The 
screen had been removed. Ive got an idea, Ge¬ 
neva whispered. “Let’s climb out the window and 
hide! They’ll think were still in here.” 

“Oh!” Anna put both hands over her mouth in 
shocked amazement. 

“Let’sl” Lucy chimed in. 

“Come on, I’ll go first.” Geneva was already tug¬ 
ging at the window, which slid open easily. 

“Be careful,” Ginnie whispered. 

“I will.” She was half out. With one knee on 
the sill, she reached for the ladder with her other 
foot, swung herself over, and stepped quickly to 
the ground. “Come on!” 

One by one they climbed over the sill and down 
to the ground. “Where shall we go? Marjorie 
asked, when they were all out. “Behind the ga- 
ragel” Ginnie whispered. They were off across the 
back yard like six streaks. Behind the concealing 
garage, they looked at each other and broke into 
giggles. 
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Ginnie and the New Girl 

“Oh, boy, will they be fooled!” Geneva fairly 
moaned with delight. 

They 11 come looking for us in a minute,” Mar¬ 
jorie predicted. Ginnie peeked around the comer. 
The house looked quiet and peaceful, with no sign 

of excitement or pursuing boys. They waited, lis¬ 
tening. 

"Why don’t they comer Geneva demanded 
finally. 

Anna and Lucy had sat down on the ground 
against the garage, tired of standing. It was chilly 
there m the dusk and none of them had a coat. 
Ginnie hugged herself/shivering. “Why don’t we 
creep up and look in the window?” Barbara sug¬ 
gested at last. “It’s almost dark; they can’t see us.” 
Maybe we can climb back in,” Geneva added. 
It was a welcome suggestion. One by one they 
crept around the comer of the garage, crouched 
down, and scurried back across the yard to the 
window they had left. “Hey, look,” Geneva said 
m a low voice, “somebody closed the window. 
What’s the matter with everybody?” 

t '^ nc * Adder’s gone!” Anna exclaimed. 

Whats going on around here?” Geneva de¬ 
manded. “Somebody lift me up so I can see in.” 
Barbara, Ginnie, and Anna held her aloft She 
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Party Tricks 

shielded her eyes with her hands. “It’s dark. I 
can’t see any thing ,” she whispered. The door to 

the living room’s closed.” 

“Let’s go around and look in the dinin g room, 
Ginnie suggested. They scampered as silently as 
they could around to the back of the house. The 
dining room shades were up and the room was 
lighted. “Lift me up again,” Geneva ordered. 

They hoisted her on a level with the window, 
keeping a little to one side. Cautiously Geneva 
edged over. Her eyes widened and her mouth 
opened in indignation as she stared in. Then her 
legs wiggled to be let down. 

“The jerksl” she gasped, when the others set 
her on the ground. “They’re eating supper! 

There was a loud gasp from all the girls. With 
one accord and no more attempt at silence, they 
headed for the front door, pounded up the steps, 
and burst inside. 

Leonard and Peter, calmly eating, did not even 
look up. The girls rushed into the dining room, 
clustered around the table, and slid, breathless and 
noisy, into chairs. 

“What’s the idea?” Lucy gasped. “Eating with¬ 
out us!” 

Leonard looked up from a large plate of 
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Ginnie and the New Girl 

creamed chicken and peas in pained surprise. 
Peter reached for a hot roll with one hand and a 
stuffed olive with the other. 

“Gee, Pete,” Leonard said innocently. “I didn’t 
miss them, did you?” 

Peter shook his head and grunted, his mouth full. 
Mrs. Fellows opened the door from the kitchen. 
Are you back to stay? she inquired. 

“Yes.” Ginnie eyed Mother anxiously. “Did they 
leave enough chicken for us?” 

Mother’s eyes were dancing as she nodded. She 
stepped back into the kitchen, then came in with a 
steaming silver dish. “I think there’s plenty,” she 
assured them. “But the next time you girls decide 
to disappear, don’t do it when supper’s ready! Es¬ 
pecially, she added, beginning to serve the big 
pieces of chicken in their golden cream sauce, 

“when you leave two boys in the house with all the 
food!” 
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Chapter 2 

MARCIA 

Barbara WENT HOME on Sunday evening. 
Ginnie and her father took her to the bus. ‘Tve 
had a wonderful tune!” Barbara said, as they waited 
in the dusk in front of the little bus station. “It 
was just like last summer, being with the gang 
again. And look, Ginnie, you and Anna and Ge¬ 
neva have got to come and visit me for a week end 
now. I’ll write you real soon.” 

“Oh, that would be fun!” Ginnie gave a joyful 
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Ginnie and the New Girl 

little hop. A week end in New York was really 
something to look forward to. “We four have the 
best time, don’t we?” she exclaimed. 

Daddy carried Barbara’s bag aboard when the 
big brown bus swooped up to the curb. Ginnie stood 
waving. As the bus pulled out, she felt quite im¬ 
pressed with Barbara, setting off alone in the dark, 
even though New York was only an hour away 
and her mother would be at the terminal. I 
wouldn’t like to go alone, Ginnie thought with a 
small shiver. I’d be scared. 

But of course, she thought, if Geneva and Anna 
and she went to visit Barb, nobody would have to 
go along. She wouldn’t be scared if Geneva was 
with her, for Geneva was not afraid of anything 
and always led the way. That was one reason she 
was so nice for a best friend. 

Ginnie overslept on Monday morning. She was 
late starting for school, but she went around by 
Geneva’s house anyway. She could hardly wait to 
talk about Barbara’s visit and the party and every¬ 
thing. She wanted to tell Geneva, too, what Barb 
had said about inviting them for a week-end visit. 
Ginnie gave a skip of excitement. She and Geneva 
had so many things to talk aboutl She poised on 
the curb for a moment, looking both ways before 
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Marcia 

she crossed the street. Planning things with Ge¬ 
neva and talking them over afterwards was almost 
as much fun as doing them, she thought happily. 

She remembered what Barbara had said the 
other night after they were in bed. “You and Ge¬ 
neva are awfully good friends, aren’t yon ?” 

“Yes,” Ginnie had answered. “She’s my best 

friend. Who’s yours?” 

Barbara had thought about it. “I don’t think I 
have one. I like lots of the girls at school.” 

“Well, so do I. We play with other kids, too. 
But Geneva and I are best friends,” Ginnie had re¬ 
peated with satisfaction. “Sometimes shes over 
here so much, or I’m over there so much, Mrs. 
Porter calls us the twins. 

It was a nice safe, comfortable feeling, having a 
best friend, especially since most of the other girls 
had their own best friends too. If you didn’t have 
one, you’d feel left out. But when you had a best 
friend you never had to do things alone. 

Ginnie skipped up the walk to Geneva’s front 
door. Mrs. Porter answered her ring. “Oh, Ginnie! 
she said. “Geneva’s gone, dear. Marcia called for 

her.” 

"Ohl” Ginnie felt let down. She went on alone, 
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Ginnie and the New Girl 

»***>»'«'**'*ce 

girls around her. ' ** gathering ail the 

A new pearl ring,” Marjorie said. "It’s Drettv 
Marcia s uncle sent it to her." ^ ^ 

Ginnie pressed forward to see the ring It was . 
pretty nng as Marjorie had said, and Ginnie felt 
a twinge Of envy. Marcia held out her hand 
everyone could admire it. “It was very expensive " 
f ™ saying. And suddenly Ginnie turned awa^ 

behevefl fjT* ^ ‘ hr ° Ugh ber • 1 d »“’‘ 
after all, she thou^hf** ^ ° Ver ^ aftemo ° n 

She wished she could get Geneva out of that 
crowd; she wanted so ouch to talk about every. 
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thing. But Geneva seemed as impressed as the 
others. When the group did break up, Ginnie 
started to say, “Geneva—” But before the word 
was out of her mouth, Marcia seized Geneva’s arm 
and pulled her to one side. “I want to tell you 
something!” she announced. Deliberately she turned 
her back on Ginnie and whispered in Geneva’s ear. 

Ginnie could scarcely believe her eyes. Could 
any girl be as rude as that? She hesitated, then 
turned away, too shocked even to be curious about 
what Marcia’s secret might be. 

When school let out at lunchtime, Ginnie tried 
again. “Coming?” she asked Geneva. 

“Sure,” Geneva said. “Let’s wait for Marcia.” 

Impatience with Geneva rose in Ginnie. She 
waited and walked along with the other two, but 
she had little to say. She certainly did not want to 
discuss the week end with Marcia along. There was 
small chance anyway, for Marcia was describing in 
detail a movie she had seen. 

“Gee!” Geneva said. “That must have been 
super.” 

“Do you want to go to a show with me next 
Saturday?” Marcia asked eagerly. “My mother will 
let me treat to ice cream afterwards.” 

“O.K.” Geneva sounded pleased. Marcia did not 
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include Ginnie. That’s because I didn’t ask her to 
my party, Ginnie silently acknowledged. 

But at the close of school that afternoon, seeing 
Marcia slip her arm through Geneva’s, Ginnie 
tinned away. All of a sudden she felt like an out¬ 
sider. Geneva and I always go home together, she 
thought, really annoyed. What does Marcia think 
she’s doing! 

Ginnie walked home with Anna. When she went 
upstairs, she found Mother standing on the small 
red stepladder in Ginnie’s bedroom, which Daddy 
had just redecorated. The woodwork was pale pink 
now, the walls covered with flowered paper. The 
dressing table wore a ruffled skirt, and Mother had 
just finished hanging the new organdy curtains. 

“Hello, darling.” Mother gathered the curtains 
evenly on the rods. “There!” She got down and 
stood back to survey her work. “Don’t they look 
beautiful?” 

“Yes!” Ginnie tried to sound as pleased as 
Mother. The crisp, snowy curtains did look nice, 
but they didn’t take away that disturbed, unhappy 
feeling inside her. 

Mother turned toward the newly painted book¬ 
shelves. “Ginnie, some of those baby books will 
have to go in the attic, I think. You just haven’t 
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room. Don’t you want to go over them and see 
which to pack away?” 

Feeling a hit lost without Geneva’s company for 
the afternoon, Ginnie welcomed the suggestion. 
“Wait till I get something to eat.” She slipped out 
of her coat and put her schoolbooks on the table. 

What fun it was, looking over all her old books. 
Ginnie sat cross-legged before the shelves, a crisp 
red apple in one hand, head bent over first one, 
then another slim volume until they were piled all 
around her. 

Oh, me, she thought finally, closing another book 
with a happy sigh. She bit into her apple and lay 
back contentedly on the floor, stretching her 
cramped legs and munching. I hate to put any of 
these books in the attic, she thought. I’ll never get 
tired of them, any more than I will of my Teddy 
bear! 

She sat up again and reached for the brown bear 
propped on the top shelf. He had no arms or legs, 
and one eye was missing as well as considerable 
fur, but Ginnie hugged him tight, then looked into 
his one gleaming shoe-button eye and kissed him 
heartily on the nose. 

She put him back. Guess I’ll call Geneva, she 
thought. The friendly old books had made her feel 
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much better. That business about Marcia didn’t 
seem nearly as real or important. But Geneva was 
not at home. “She’s over at Marcia’s, dear,” Mrs. 
Porter said. Shall I have her call you when she 
comes in?” 

“No thanks, never mind.” Ginnie hung up slowly. 
The upset feeling was back, worse than ever. She 
had not taken Geneva and Marcia’s friendship se¬ 
riously; she had just been annoyed. Now she sat at 
the telephone really disturbed rather than angry. 
Were they going to walk to and from school to¬ 
gether every day? And play every afternoon? Gin¬ 
nie looked around forlornly. She did not feel like 
reading any more and she did not think she could 
put her mind on homework. What could she do? 

Mother sat knitting. Ginnie watched the needles 
fly. Their smooth click intrigued her in spite of 
herself. Is it hard to knit?” she inquired. 

“Not very.” 

Ginnie considered. “Will you show me how?” 

Mother nodded. “We can get some wool if you 
like. You can start a scarf.” 

Ginnie felt her interest stir. “I could make a 
scarf for Daddy for Christmas. Let’s get the wool 
tomorrow!” 

That would be lovely, Ginnie,” Mother said. 
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But time hung heavy on Ginnie’s hands this min¬ 
ute, and she sighed. “What can I do now?” 

Mother stopped knitting and surveyed her work, 
head on one side. “Well,” she said, “I’m going to 
put this away and make an apple pie.” 

“Can I make it?” Ginnie asked. 

Mother glanced at her as if curious at this sud¬ 
den domestic interest. Ginnie had always been too 
busy playing to take time for homemaking. That, 
she had taken for granted, was strictly Mothers 
department. 

“I’d be delighted to have you make the pie,” 
Mother said. 

“Oh, good!” Ginnie cheered up at the prospect 
of a busy ending to her solitary afternoon. 

“Wash your hands first,” Mother instructed. 
“Then I’ll show you what to do.” 

Ginnie put the shortening and flour together as 
Mother showed her. Mixing the chunks of short¬ 
ening, so hard and slippery and cold between her 
fingers, with the velvety-smooth flour was fun. Her 
mother set down a cup of water. “When you have 
that thoroughly mixed, add a few drops of water. 
Just enough to hold the dough together.” 

Ginnie added die water, but now the dough 
stuck to her fingers in a hopeless mess. “Oh, too 
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her plate. “I think I’ll learn to cook everything 
there is!” 

She went off to school happily next day, eager 
once more to see Geneva and to tell her that she 
could cook. Today Marcia had a new dress on— 
rose-colored silk trimmed with lace—that engaged 
the girls’ attention at recess. 

That’s a crazy dress to wear to school! Ginnie 
thought, privately turning up her nose. Barb 
would never wear a dress like that. I wouldn’t 
either, or Geneva. I don’t like this Marcia. 

But at noon Marcia was on hand again to walk 
home with Geneva. This time Ginnie decided stub¬ 
bornly to march right along with them. Geneva 
chattered on, apparently unaware of Ginnie’s cold¬ 
ness. Marcia was talking about her pearl ring 
again. “My uncle, who gave it to me, is rich.” Gin¬ 
nie was so stiff with dislike she could scarcely 
raise her eyes from the pavement. 

By three o’clock she was determined to get Ge¬ 
neva away from Marcia’s annoying presence. 
“Geneva,” she said, falling in closely beside her as 
they left the building, “come on over to my house. 
I’ve got lots of things to tell you.” 

“O.K.” Geneva sounded cheerfully willing, and 
Ginnie’s heart leaped with relief. “Gosh,” Geneva 
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said, Ive hardly seen you since Barb was here. 
Marcia always wants me to—” 

Just then something between a groan and a 
shriek sounded behind them. Ginnie turned to see 
Marcia coming toward them, limping, “Oh, Ge¬ 
neva,” Marcia moaned, “I turned my ankle. Oh, I 
think I sprained it just now! Will you please help 
me home?” 

Ginnie stood stiffly. She isn’t hurt, she was say¬ 
ing to herself. Shes just doing that to get Geneva 
to go with her. 

Come on, Ginnie,” Geneva was saying, * you get 
on one side.” 

If she s hurt, she ought to see the nurse,” Gin¬ 
nie said. 

No! Marcia groaned, clutching Geneva’s arm. 
“I have to get home! Please, Geneva!” 

Ginnie hesitated another second. “I’m sorry, but 
I have to get home too,” she said, and turned on 
her heel, leaving Geneva to help the limping 
Marcia. 

I know she didn’t really hurt her ankle, Ginnie 
fumed to herself. She’ll do anything to get Geneva 
to play with her. Well, she doesn’t fool me, even 
if she does fool Geneva! 

She went home feeling all stirred up. In the 
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kitchen she spread a piece of bread with straw¬ 
berry jam and took angry little bites, gazing out of 
the window but thinking of Marcia and what she 
could do about her. 

Peter came out of his back door carrying a basket 
and some string. Ginnie watched as she ate. He 
climbed into the crotch of the apple tree in his 
yard, where a board had been nailed in place for 
a seat. 

Ginnie decided she wanted company. She fin¬ 
ished her sandwich hastily, rinsed the stickiness 
from her hands, and ran out to join him. “Hil” 
she called, looking up. 

Peter gazed down through his glasses. “Hi!’* 

“Can I come up?” Ginnie asked. “Oh, no, I can’t.” 
She remembered she had not changed her school 
dress. “Wait, I’ll go get my dungarees on.” 

She was back in five minutes. Peter had let the 
basket down on die string. “You can send stuff up 
to me,” he said. 

“What kind of stuff?” 

“Oh, supplies. And missiles, in case of an 
enemy.” 

“O.K.” Ginnie looked around and found some 
stones. She loaded the basket and Peter hauled it 
up to his tree roost while she watched. 
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Ask my mother to give you some cookies and 
stuff to send up/’ he suggested. 

Ginnie brought out a supply of cookies and two 
ananas. Peter raised the basket and peeled a ba¬ 
nana. Cheeks bulging, he took time out to eat. The 
banana looked good. 

“I’m coming up,” Ginnie announced. She found 
a toe hold on the gnarled trunk and hoisted her¬ 
self, set her foot on a branch, and scrambled up. 
Move over.” 

“How come you aren’t playing with Geneva to¬ 
day?” Peter inquired, wiping his mouth with his 
sleeve. 

“Oh . . .” She wriggled, settling herself more 
comfortably, and reached for the second banana. 
She’s playing with Marcia. DopeyJ” 

“What do you mean-dopey?” 

I dont see why she wants to go around with 
Marcia! Marcias always showing off her new 
clothes or pretending she sprained her ankle or 
something, just so Geneva’ll play with her!” 

Peter edged over and leaned to adjust the string 
on his supply basket. “Maybe Geneva likes her.” 

“I bet she doesn’t.” Ginnie watched the basket 
descend, but she was not thinking about it. 
“Marcia just keeps calling for her and sticking 
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around and getting Geneva to go to her house. 
Geneva’s my best friend; she isn’t hersl” It was a re¬ 
lief to speak her mind to someone. 

"Even if she is your best friend, she can play 

with other kids, can’t she?” 

“No,” Ginnie said stubbornly. “I mean—we do 
both play with other kids. But Marcia just wants 
Geneva all to herself.” 

Peter dangled the basket to the ground. "Girls 
are crazy,” he pronounced. 

Something told Ginnie to change the subject if 
she wanted to keep Peter’s approval. She was silent 
for a few minutes, casting about for a more cheer¬ 
ful topic of conversation. “Who do you thinks 
going to win the contest?’ she asked. 

Their class was having a competition. If the girls 
got a higher arithmetic average for the month, 
the boys would have to give them a Halloween 
party. The girls would provide the party if the 
boys won. 

“Probably the girls.” Peter hauled up his basket 
and cheerfully helped himself to a cookie. They 
sat companionably, discussing school, till Ginnie 
heard Mother calling. She remembered that she 
had told Mother she would like to help get dinner. 

“I’ve got to go.” She twisted around, reached 
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for a place to put her foot, and slid to the ground. 
I asked my mother if she’d teach me how to cook, 
and shes going to let me get dinner. ’By,” she 

called, brushing her hands on her dungarees and 
starting for home. 

Peter is a nice boy, Ginnie thought, skipping 
across the yard. She had really forgotten how nice 
because she had not been playing with him very 
much lately. That was partly because she and 
Geneva were always together and partly because 
now they were so grown up that the girls did not 

even speak to the boys half the time when they 
met on the street. 

But there he was right next door and seemed 
perfectly agreeable to accepting her as a playmate. 
It Geneva insisted on playing with that Marcia ... 
Well, Ginnie thought, anyhow I can play with 
Peter. She felt quite lighthearted again as she ran 

up her back steps in the dusk and into the lighted 
kitchen. 
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Chapter 3 

GINNIE IS RUDE 

It WAS SEVERAL DAYS later that Gixmie, com¬ 
ing home from school, met Mother climbing up 
from the basement. 

Hello, dear. Mother closed the basement door. 
“I’m trying to find Mumbo. She’s in the house 
somewhere, but I’ve called and called and she 
doesn’t come.” 

Ill find her. Ginnie dropped her books on the 
table and hung her coat in the closet. “Here, 
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Mumbo! Here, kitty, kitty, kitty," s he called. "I 
how how to get her.” She headed for the kitchen. 

SXl a T * e CUpboard “ d * spoon from 
the draw®:, she began to tap the dish with the 

spoon as if she was beating an egg. Mumbo loved 

raw eggs and usually came dying. Ginnie stopped 

beahng to baton. No sound or sight of Mumbo 

told T °l led eVerywhere down here,” Mother 
d her. Go up and look in the clothes closets.” 

Mumbo was not in Mother and Daddy’s room. The 

guest room closet was bare ercept for a peach- 

colored garment bag that held summer clothes. 

Ginnie s closet was deeper than the others, and the 

ac part under the attic stairs was dark. She 
opened the door and peered in. 

Mumbo?” she said softly. 

No response. Ginnie was about to close the door 
when she thought she heard a faint sound deep in 
the darkness. She lifted some dresses. From the 

inky blackness of the farthest comer she saw the 
gutter of two topaz eyes. 

Mumbo!” Ginnie exclaimed. “Why didn’t you 
answer me? Come on out!” 

The glassy gleam did not waver. 

Ginnie dropped the dresses and ran into the hall. 
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"Mother! Mumbo’s In my closet and she wont 
come out.” 

Mother brought the flashlight. Ginnie held the 
clothes aside while Mother flashed the beam in 
Mumbo’s direction. "Well! Mother said. See what 
we’ve got.” Snuggled tight against Mumbo’s warm, 
furry side, their eyes shut tight, were four kittens 
no bigger than mice. 

“Oh!” Ginnie breathed. She squeezed into the 
closet. Mumbo gave a trusting pr-rp, her question- 
ing eyes on Ginnie’s face as Ginnie, kneeling on 
the floor, put out her hand. Gently she detached 
one of the tiny, clinging things, faintly squeaking 
with its pink mouth. 

“Oh, you darling, darling baby kitty!” Ginnie 
murmured. She cuddled the kitten, then, as Mother 
held the light, exchanged it for another and an¬ 
other, eager to meet each tiny new member of 
the family. One kitten was gray, one was black 
and white, and two were all black like Mumbo ex¬ 
cept for their small white neckties. 

Their mother welcomed each infant back with 
a chirp of baby talk and a relieved lick of her 
tongue. 

Ginnie backed out of the closet, flushed and di¬ 
sheveled. "I’m going to call Geneva! she cried. 
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Geneva loved cats, but she was not allowed to 
have a cat because her father could not stand one 
around. Now I bet she’ll come over flying, Ginnie 
thought triumphantly, hurrying downstairs. Then 
she paused, her hand on the phone, remembering 
that Geneva and Marcia had gone home from 
school together. They went home together every 
day now. Of course, there was nothing to prevent 
Ginnie from going with them—except her pride. 
She could not bring herself to be the third one, 
when Geneva and she had been a twosome so l«ng . 
Besides, her dislike of Marcia persisted. 

She didn’t hurt her ankle that time at all, Gin¬ 
nie thought now. “How’s your ankle?” she had 
asked next day. Marcia had deliberately turned 
aside. And she had not been limping. Ginnie slowly 
pushed the telephone away. She would tell Ge¬ 
neva about the kittens when she saw her. 

She lay in wait next morning. “They’re darling!” 
she told Geneva. “Want to come over and see them 
after school?” 

“Sure!” Geneva needed no coaxing. 

Ginnie s feet almost danced as she went back 
into the classroom after recess, feeling happier 
than she had in days. Geneva would come over to 
see the kittens, and everything would be just die 
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way it used to be. We can have some of the 
cookies I made, Ginnie thought, planning the visit. 
Geneva will be so surprised to know I can cook. 
And I bet she’ll come every day to see the kittens! 

Her joy was dashed when school let out. “Ge¬ 
neva!” Marcia called, as Ginnie and Geneva started 
off together. “Waitl” 

Geneva turned. “I’m going over to Ginnie’s.” 

Ginnie thought a quick look of alarm passed 
over the other girl’s face. “Well,” Marcia said 
quickly, avoiding Ginnie’s eyes, “I’ll walk along 
with you.” 

“She can come see the kittens too, can’t she?” 
Geneva said. 

“I . . .” Ginnie stopped. Every fiber in her re¬ 
volted at the thought of taking Marcia along. Yet 
how could she be so openly rude as to say no? 
There was a pause while Marcia faced them ex¬ 
pectantly. 

“If she wants to,” Ginnie said coldly, and turned 
to go on. She was furious at Geneva for putting 
her on the spot and filled with annoyance toward 
Marcia for coming where she must see she was not 
wanted. 

She could not bring herself to ask them to take 
off their coats. Geneva took hers off anyway, 
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throwing it on a chair, and Marcia followed suit. 
Ginnie was aware that Marcia’s eyes were wander¬ 
ing curiously around the living room. 

“The kittens are upstairs,” she said, stalking 
ahead. “I’ll have to get them out of the closet.” 

In her room she reached into the closet, p ulling 
the box they had given Mumbo into the light, and 
sat down on the floor. 

“Oh!” Geneva flopped down too. “The sweet lit¬ 
tle things!” 

“Aren’t they darling!” Marcia knelt, putting out a 
hand. 

“Don’t handle them too much,” Ginnie said 
shortly. “It isn’t good for them.” Marcia drew back. 

“Oh, Ginnie,” Geneva said, the gray kitten 
against her cheek, “what are you going to do with 
them? Oh, dear, I wish Daddy would let me have 
one!” 

“I’m going to give one to Anna and one to Peter,” 
Ginnie told her. “And I don’t know yet what I’m 
going to do with the others.” 

“You want one, Marcia?” Geneva gently de¬ 
tached the tiny claws to cuddle the kitten. 

Marcia could hold back no longer. She reached 
out and stroked a tiny head close to Mumbo’s 
side. “Oh, I’d love one!” she breathed. 
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Inside Ginnie a determined imp reared itself. She 
did not want Marcia to have one of her kittens. 
She would not let her have one. “MarciaTl take 
one,” Geneva pointed out 

For a moment Ginnie was silent Geneva looked 
at her questioningly. Ginnie bent her head over 
Mumbo, hiding her face. “I’ve decided to keep 
them,” she said. 

She could feel Geneva and Marcia exchange 
glances over her head. “Both of them?” Geneva 
inquired after a moment. 

Ginnie nodded without looking up. 

“But Marcia says she’d like one.” 

“I’ve decided to keep them,” Ginnie repeated. 

There was a pause. Then Geneva put her kitten 
down. “O.K.,” she said briefly, “if you want to be 
like that. Come on, Marcia, let’s go.” 

With a last lingering stroke, Marcia got obedi¬ 
ently to her feet and followed Geneva to the stairs. 

Ginnie sat still on the floor, head down, her hand 
mechanically stroking Mumbo’s soft fur. She heard 
her mother speak to the girls as they went down¬ 
stairs. Then the front door closed. At the sound 
tears rushed into Ginnie’s eyes. She had had such 
hopes for this afternoon. Now everything was 
ruined. 
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Mother came up. “Why, Ginnie,” she said, “why 
didn’t you see the girls out?” 

“I didn’t feel like it,” Ginnie said in a low voice. 

“I thought you’d give them some of your 
cookies.” 

A tear dropped on Mumbo. Ginnie lowered her 
head farther. “What’s the matter, dear?” Mother 
said softly, sitting down in the low chair. “Is it 
Marcia? Is she making trouble between you and 
Geneva? Ginnie nodded. “Can’t the three of you 
play together?” Ginnie’s braids shook. 

“But I don’t understand,” Mother protested. 
You and Anna and Geneva play together nicely. 
Last summer you all played with Barbara and you 
got along so well. Why can’t you both play with 
Marcia?” 

Because, Ginnie said, “I can’t stand Marcia! 
She whispers and tells li . . . I mean stories, and 
shows off and everything. Ann a and Barb are nice 
girls!” 

Geneva must like her,” Mother commented. “Of 
course Geneva’s a friendly soul. She likes almost 
everyone.” 

“I don’t care! Marcia needn’t think she’s going to 
get her for her best friend!” Ginnie declared hotly, 
anger taking the place of her grief again. 
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Mother was thoughtful for a moment. I think 
you’re making too much of it, she said finally. 
"Play with the other girls for a while.” Ginnie 
sniffed. “It’s bad business to depend on just one 
friend,” Mother continued. “You and Geneva should 
both have other playmates.” 

“But. . .” Ginnie looked up, her face filled with 
alarm. Everyone seemed bent on taking Geneva 
away from her! “But Geneva and I always . . .” 

“I know.” Mother nodded, smiling a little. 
“You’ve been wonderful friends. But Marcia has a 
right to play with Geneva too, darling. She’s not 
your exclusive property. If you dont care for 
Marcia, you go right along and have a good time 
with the other children. And do you know what? 
When Geneva sees you having fun she’ll want to 
be in on it!” 

Ginnie drew the bade of her hand across her 
teary eyes and drew a shaky breath. She did not 
want to go and play with the other children. She 
felt utterly miserable. 

“And I’ll tell you what you do right now!” 
Mother announced. “Put on your coat and go out 
and rake some leaves. Come onl” 

She got up and held out her hand. Ginnie al¬ 
lowed herself to be drawn to her feet by the firm 
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clasp. She did not feel one bit like going out, but 
it was clear Mother meant what she said. 

A smoky haze and the tang of wood smoke hung 
over the fall afternoon. Ginnie got the rake from 
the garage, dragged it slowly around front, and be¬ 
gan to rake the crisp brown leaves toward the gut¬ 
ter. Under the leaves the grass emerged emerald 
green. 

She had not wanted to rake, but the cold, damp 
smell of earth and crumbling leaves that stole up 
as she raked aside the leaf covering stirred a little 
of the good feeling she always had in the woods. 
Ginnie uncovered the bright patches carefully, 
drawing the leaves into a loose, crackly pile. 

A voice hailed her. “Hi.” 

She looked up. Peter was watching, hands in 
pockets. “Got another rake?” 

I guess so. She paused. “In the garage.” 

Ill get it. He ambled off and came marching 
back cheerfully, the rake over his shoulder. “Hey,” 
he said, let s build a fire when we get the 
leaves all raked up.” 

They raked busily. Ginnie worked neatly, clear¬ 
ing the entire width of the lawn as she went along. 
Peter cleared a long swathe to the gutter each time. 
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“Hey, this is a bulldozer” he announced, drag¬ 
ging rake and leaves behind him. 

The lawn was clear now, except for more leaves 
that fluttered from the trees each time the wind 
blew through the brown branches. Ginnie stopped 
to rest and looked up, holding the rake. 

“What’s the use of raking?” she demanded. 
“There’s millions more leaves up there.” 

“That’s good. Then we can have lots of fires,” 
Peter replied. “Let’s get some matches now.” 

“We have to save some leaves to cover the flow¬ 
ers,” Ginnie reminded him, ‘ and some for the com¬ 
post pile back of the garage.” 

“O.K., I’ll get my trailer truck.” 

The trailer truck was Peter’s bike with his ex¬ 
press wagon hitched on. They loaded leaves into 
the wagon and Peter carted them off. 

Bicycle bells twanged cheerily. “Hello, Ginniel 
someone cried. 

Ginnie looked up to see Lucy and Leonard riding 
up and jumping off their bicycles. “Hello, Lucy,” 
she cried. She felt warm and tingly and eager now 
fr o m the exercise in the fresh air and the com¬ 
panionship. “We’re going to make a fire, she said. 
“Want to stay and help?” 

“Surel” The Ransom twins wheeled their bikes 
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on the lawn and got busy. Lucy helped load the 
leaves they were keeping. Her brother raked more 
leaves into the pile for the fire. 

When Ginnie ran in for matches. Mother came 
back with her. “This I have to see,” Mother said, 
smiling at the group. 

Peter struck a match and knelt to hold it against 
the dry leaves. Ginnie watched as the fire crept 
along, outlining each leaf with a bright edge for a 
moment. Then the fire caught and swept upward 
in a crackling blaze. She stepped back from the 
fierce heat. 

The boys stood guard, keeping the bonfire un¬ 
der control, carefully feeding it more leaves. The 
flames leaped eagerly in the darkness, chasing each 
other higher and higher. The air above the fire 
shimmered. Through the shimmer Ginnie saw 
neighborhood children standing, their eyes on the 
fire, drawn from nowhere, it seemed, by the bright 
blaze. She held out her cold hands to the heat with 
a pleasant sense of friendliness toward these others 
who were enjoying the spectacle of gaiety and 
warmth with her. 

The flames dropped lower and lower. The fierce 
heat faded. “We’d better let it go out,” Mother 
advised. 
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Peter spread the ashes thin so only one ember, 
then another, blinked sleepily among the gray. The 
air felt cold now. The spell was broken and the 
children scattered into the darkness. 

“ 'By, Ginnie,” Lucy said, bumping her bike off 
the curb. “See you tomorrow.” 

“So long.” Leonard was already swinging onto 
his wheel and heading down the road. 

"HI put the rakes back,” Peter said, and disap¬ 
peared toward die garage. Ginnie and Mother 
threw off their coats in die kitchen. The warmth 
of the house held a welcome, but Ginnie blinked 
at the electric light, which seemed hard and bright 
after flames dancing in die darkness. 

“Oh,” she said with a deep, happy sigh, “that 
was fun, wasn’t it. Mother!” 

Mother, lighting the gas under a pot, nodded. 
She turned from the stove to take Ginnie’s cold 
pink cheeks in her hands, a smile in her eyes. “Of 
course it was,” she said. 

The exercise in the fresh air, the fun with the 
other children, the glazed air hovering over the 
bonfire and the crackle and smoky smell made 
Ginnie s distress of the early afternoon seem far 
off and unreal. 

“A bonfire always brings out a crowd,” Mother 
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said beginning, to set the table. “I never knew it 
A' , K y “ ure ever Ginnie. just start 
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Chapter 4 

GHOSTS AND GOBLINS 

HeAVENS!” Ginnie’s mother exclaimed with a 
chuckle. "If you aren’t the most horrible creaturel 
Halloween was two days off, and Ginnie and 
Anna were up in Mother’s room, where Mother 
and Grandma were making costumes for them. 

In her ugly old witch’s outfit Ginnie crept slyly 
across the room. “Get away from me!” Grandma 
ordered, waving the witch off. She held out a 
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Mickey Mouse costume for Anna to put her feet 
into. Come here, Anna, try this on.” 

“Anna, you look so funny!” Ginnie adjusted her 
own hideous mask and reached out to wiggle a 
Mickey Mouse ear. 

Grandma took off her glasses and surveyed Anna 
critically. “It isn’t a perfect fit, but I guess you’ll 
do.” 

Wait till I put my mask on!” Ann a ran to get 
it from the bureau and slip it over her head. 
There!” She spoke in a squeaky voice from in¬ 
side. “How do I look?” 

As Peter had predicted, the girls had won a 
higher arithmetic average, so the boys were plan¬ 
ning the party. Ginnie and Anna carried their cos¬ 
tumes to school on Halloween, gi gglin g together 
at the thought of putting them on. 

Ginnie’s feelings about the party were mixed. 
It was exciting to look forward to. But all the time 
she was trying on her costume and discussing the 
party with Anna, Ginnie had a strange feeling that 
this could not be real, since Geneva was not shar¬ 
ing the preparations with her. 

Geneva had been rather cool since the day Gin¬ 
nie refused to let Marcia have one of her kittens. 
Whenever she thought of the strangeness that had 
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come between them, Ginnie bad a sick feeling. 
She was hurt and bewildered, too, for she could 
not understand what had happened to have caused 

such a change in Geneva. 

Of course, Ginnie had refused to give Marcia the 
kitten. But she was not sorry. When she thought 
about it, something hardened inside her. 

“Now, girls,” Miss Cook said, when it was time 
for the closing bell to ring, “as soon as Mrs. Bai¬ 
ley’s room is empty, you may all go in there to put 
on your costumes. The boys can dress here and get 
the room ready.” 

The bell rang, and Ginnie got to her feet with 
the others and crowded into the coatroom, where 
the costumes, in boxes and bags, were stowed on 
the shelf. The girls gathered in the hall to wait 
ymtil the pupils in Mrs. Bailey s room had filed out. 

Mrs. Bailey came out. “It’s all yours, girls,” she 
said. 

Ginnie put her things on a desk and began to 
untie the string around the box that held her cos¬ 
tume, shivering a little with excitement. She took 
out the witch’s dress and slipped it over her head. 
Then she brushed the hair out of her eyes, ad¬ 
justed the skirt, and reached to fasten the hooks. 

“Hey,” Geneva said, from the next aisle, “some- 
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body help me. I can’t get these pants on.” She was 
struggling to pull on a pair of trousers that were a 
bit too small. Ginnie, her hooks fastened, started to 
slide through a seat toward her. 

Ill do it,” Marcia said quickly, darting in front 
of Ginnie. 

Ginnie stood still for a moment, then turned 
away without speaking. The familiar sinking sen¬ 
sation returned, stronger than ever. Suddenly Gin¬ 
nie did not feel like going to the party at all 
All the girls had their costumes on now and 
were adjusting their masks. Marcia was a gypsy 
draped in colored skirts and flaunting her beads 
and bracelets. Marjorie wore a policemans uni¬ 
form and brandished a stick. Lucy’s dark curls 
were tucked under a kerchief; a brown mask and 
a couple of pillows had transformed her into a 
plump Southern mammy. 

“Stick ’em up!” Geneva yelled, a red bandanna 
over her face. Tm a banditl” She backed off with 

a threatening air, brandishing a toy pistol in each 
hand. 

“Come on, let s see if they’re ready,” Marjorie 
said. The boys were not ready and the girls 
waited impatiently until a loud thump on the 
door summoned them. 
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The chatter quieted as they filed back to their 
classroom. Ginnie looked around, marveling at the 
change. The shades, drawn against the late after¬ 
noon light, made the room dusky. A row of lighted 
jack-o’-lanterns grinned from the window sills. In 
one comer Miss Cook’s desk, made into a table 
covered with orange paper, held jugs of cider and 
paper plates of cookies and Halloween candies. 

Instead of the usual noisy boys, a ghostly party 
of white-sheeted figures and grisly skeletons stood 
silently about the door as the girls entered. 

A ghost held out a white gloved hand toward 
Ginnie, and she took hold of it without thinking. 

“Ee-e-el” she shrieked, dropping the hand, 
which felt wet and flabby as raw flesh. Cold chills 
chased up her spine. There were more squeals as 
the blood-curdling handshake welcomed the other 
girls. “It’s just an old wet rubber glove with water 
in itl” G inni e heard Geneva declare. 

“Girls in two lines, boys in two lines,” said a 
skeleton, in a voice that Leonard could not dis¬ 
guise. 

Ginnie always managed to be on the team with 
Geneva for party games. Geneva was good at 
games and Ginnie, never quite as sure of herself, 
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counted on her support. She glanced around for 
Geneva now, feeling lost. 

Look, you re the leader of this team,” Ann a 
said, behind her. 

Ginnie had not noticed that she was being 
pushed into first place. Now she glanced down the 
lines quickly. Geneva was in the other girl's line. 
Ginnie s eyes darted to its leader. It was Marcia. 

“Ten points if you pin the tail in the right 
place,” one of the boys announced. “Five points 
if it’s on the donkey. Two if it’s on the cloth. Team 
with the highest score wins.” 

Suddenly Ginnie’s will stiffened. She did not 
care about beating the boys. But her team was 
going to beat Marcia’s! 

A skeleton was putting a donkey tail in her hand. 
The donkey had been pinned on the wall between 
windows and blackboard. Somebody else was tie- 
ing a handkerchief over Ginnie’s mask, turning her 
around, starting her off. She groped forward, hold¬ 
ing out the tail. 

There were suppressed giggles behind her, then 
groans and a shout of laughter. Ginnie jabbed the 
pin into the wall, pulled the blindfold off, and 
blinked. She had stuck the tail into the comer 
where wall and blackboard joined. 

Marcia stuck a tail in the donkey’s eye. That 
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gave her five points. Anna pierced its stomach. 
Five points for Ginnie’s team. Then Geneva 
marched cockily forward and tried to pin a tail on 
the blackboard. Boys and girls howled with glee 
as she pulled off her blindfold, clapped her hand 
to her head, and pretended to faint. But in spite 
of Geneva s bad aim Marcia s team won high score 
in the donkey game. 

A three-legged race came next. Ginrnes hand 
trembled with excitement as she tied her leg to 
Anna’ s. They pushed forward together with grim 
determination, but one of the boys’ teams came in 
first. 

Ginnie’s girls got a break in the bean race. They 
were sending beans down the line, transferring 
them from spoon to spoon for the leader to de¬ 
posit in a dish, and someone on Marcias team 
spilled her beans. 

“Hurry, hurryl” Ginnie moaned, tense with anx¬ 
iety, as her girls poured beans from one spoon to 
another. The other team had recovered now. 

The beans reached Ginnie. Eyes warily on the 
spoon she was carrying, she hurried forward and 
dumped the beans in the dish. The girls jumped 
and screamed. Ginnie’s heart was pounding with 
triumph. Her team had won the bean race. 

The last game and the funniest of all was a pil- 
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lowcase race. Each team had a pillow. “Put the 
case on,’ die boy directing the game ordered. 
Give it to the next guy. He has to take the pillow¬ 
case off and put it on again.” 

Ginnie knew how to make beds. She pushed up 

her mask in order to hold the pillow in her teeth 

as she slipped the cover over it. Anna knew how 

too. She pulled the cover on expertly and passed 

e pillow along. Ginnie glanced over at Marcia s 

team. Why, Marcia still didn’t have her pillowcase 
onl 

But it was the boys who caused shouts of laugh¬ 
ter as skeletons and ghosts, hampered by masks 
and clumsy sheets, went through ridiculous con¬ 
tortions to get pillow and case together. 

Ginnie’s team easily finished first. “Team One 
wins two games out of four,” the leader announced. 
We therefore declare Team One the winner!” 

A skeleton solemnly passed out orange lollypops 
to the girls on Ginnie s team. Ginnie felt flushed 

and triumphant. She did not look at Marcia or 
Geneva. 

At last they could take off their masks. “Whew!” 
Ginnie pushed back her damp hair, glad to get out 
of the hot, sticky thing and breathe the cool air. 

Peter s cheerful grin and glasses appeared in 
Place of a ghost’s white hood. “Gee, was that you, 
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Ginnie?” lie said. "You were good at those games” 
he added. Ginnie held her head a little higher. 

The cider tasted cold and refreshing to her dry 
throat. Her pulse still raced with excitement over 
her victory. That Marcia, she thought. She had 
shown Marcia- She laughed more loudly than usual 
at the silly antics of the boys. 

It was almost dark outside now and time to go 
home. As Ginnie started back to the dressing room 
she heard Geneva’s voice. "Ginnie, wait up. 

Ginnie’s feet slowed, and for a brief moment 
hope leaped up in her. Then, just as suddenly, the 
feeling changed. Success in the games had made 
her feel independent. Geneva needn’t think she 
could just pick up where they had left off when¬ 
ever she felt like it. “Come on, if you want to,” she 
said curtly, and went along. 

Geneva followed her. “Say, Ginnie,” she said, 
“you were good.” 

"Thank you,” Ginnie said briefly. She gathered 
her books and picked up her coat to slip on over 
her costume. 

“Can you come over and play tomorrow?” Ge¬ 
neva asked. 

Once more Ginnie hesitated. This was too good 
to be true. Every impulse within her wanted to 
cry yes. But once more some small imp of stub- 
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bomness that she could not control stopped her. 
I don’t know,” she said stiffly. 

There was a moment’s silence. “OX,” Geneva 
said, turning away. 

Instantly Ginnie could have bitten her tongue 
out. A chance to be friends again with Geneva! 
And she had deliberately let it pass. She had even 
widened the gap between them. 

What s the matter with me, Ginnie thought, dis¬ 
may and disappointment raging through her. Why 
did I say that to her? 

There was nothing to do now but walk down the 
corridor and on down the school stairs with Anna 
and Marjorie and Lucy, leaving Geneva behind to 
go home with Marcia. The other girls were chatter¬ 
ing happily about the party. Ginnie heard nothing 
they were saying. Her mind was on the opportunity 
that she had just let slip through her fingers. 

She hied to comfort herself. At least I showed 
Geneva I wasn’t waiting around for her, she 
thought. But it was cheerless comfort. She missed 
Geneva. Nothing was the same without her. She 
missed having a best friend. It was a bitter pill to 
swallow to know that back up there in the dressing 
room Geneva had probably turned to Marcia for 
friendship, because Ginnie, who used to be her 
dearest friend, had snubbed her. 
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Chapter 5 

GINNIE GOES ALONE 

_A_ PINK ENVELOPE lay on the living-room 
table when Ginnie came in from school one after¬ 
noon. “There’s a letter for you, dear,” Mother 
called from upstairs. 

Ginnie picked it up, examining the address. 
“Oh, it’s from Barb!” She tore open the flap eager¬ 
ly, standing still to scan the lines. She read it 
through once, then went bade to read it more 
slowly. 
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Mother I Ginnie called, heading upstairs. “Barb 
has invited Geneva and Anna and me to come and 
visit her next week end! * She faced her mother, 
puffing with excitement. “May I go?” 

Why not?” Mother smiled at her. 

Ginnie had a thought. Can we go alone on die 
bus?” 

“I don’t know why you shouldn’t.” 

"Oh!” Ginnie hugged herself. She paused as a 
thought struck her. For once Marcia could not be 
included. Maybe, maybe, Ginnie thought, this time 
she and Geneva would begin to be best friends 
again! 

I’ll be very nice to Geneva, she promised her¬ 
self, trying to make up for the unpleasant memory 
of the Halloween party. Her mistake in rejecting 
Geneva’s friendly gesture still smarted when she 
thought about it. 

She went downstairs. Should I phone her? she 
wondered. She and Geneva were really not on 
phoning terms these days. They were polite, but 
Geneva had not suggested playing with her again. 
In school it seemed accepted now that Geneva and 
Marcia had become best friends. 

No, she would wait till tomorrow. Geneva had 
undoubtedly received an invitation too. She would 
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have to mention it so they could make plans. But 
she had to talk to someone so she called Anna. 
“Did you get a letter from Barb?” she demanded. 

“Yesl” Anna sounded thrilled. “Aren’t you ex¬ 
cited?” 

"We can go on the bus by ourselves.” 

“Oh, goodl” Anna was in raptures at the pros¬ 
pect. “Did Geneva get her invitation?” 

"I guess so. I didn’t talk to her.” 

“Ker-choo!” Anna said loudly. 

“Have you got a cold?” Ginnie asked. 

“Oh, no!” Anna said hastily. 

Ginnie could hardly wait for the next day. Surely 
Geneva would mention the invitation the minute 
she saw her. Ginnie hummed as she settled down 
to do her homework. She rushed through the les¬ 
sons and clattered out to tell Peter about the week 
end. She bustled about, helping with dinner and 
chattering to Mother. Ginnie’s spirits were high 
with hope and anticipation. 

But Geneva said no thin g when they first met 
next morning. Ginnie, seeing her on the play¬ 
ground, ran happily toward her. Then the eager¬ 
ness died. Why should I let her think I’m so anx¬ 
ious to go with her, she thought. Let Geneva speak 
first. She stood still and watched in silence as Ge- 
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neva played ball. Finally Geneva glanced toward 
her. Incidentally, Geneva said, eyes on the ball, 
“did you get a letter from Barb?” 

Ginnie’s heart leaped. Somehow she could tell 
Geneva was not as indifferent as she tried to seem. 
“Yes,” she said. “You going?” 

Geneva nodded. “Sure. You and Anna?” 

“Yes!” Ginnie was happy and excited again. “Oh, 
it s going to be fun! My mother says we can go on 
the bus alone.” 

‘’Oh, boy!” 

Suddenly it was like old times. It was just at this 
moment that Marcia came across the playground. 
“Hi,” she said. 

“Hello,” Ginnie answered. 

“Hey, Marcia!” Geneva cried. Tm going to New 
York for the week end!” 

Ginnie glanced curiously at Marcia, to see an 
odd expression in her eyes. Marcia looked quickly 
from Geneva to Ginnie as if she sensed a threat. 
Geneva!” Marcia cried accusingly. “You’re coming 
to my party Saturday!” 

Geneva stared. “Oh, goodness, I forgot!” 

“You promised!” 

“But Marcia!” Geneva was upset now. “Would 
you mind very much if I didn’t? I’m invited—and 
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Ginnie and Anna—to go to New York for the week 
end!” 

“Yes, I would mind,” Marcia said quickly. “Its 
all planned. You said you’d come.” 

Ginnie caught her breath. She had not known 
anything about this party. She did not know who 
was invited. But surely Geneva would not give in! 
She looked at Geneva and saw how much she 
wanted to go to Barb’s. 

“I never thought you’d go back on your prom¬ 
ise!” Marcia cried dramatically. 

There was silence as Geneva stared at Marcia, 
and Ginnie watched Geneva, scarcely breathing. 
“You could ask somebody else,” Geneva said. 

“You promised to come,” Marcia said curtly. 

Bitter words rushed to Ginnie’s lips. She was 
furious. What a mean girl Marcia was! But she 
could not speak. She could not plead with Marcia. 

“Well. . Geneva said. “I know I did. I—I’ll let 
you know. Come on, Ginnie.” 

The rest of the morning Ginnie had all she could 
do to keep her attention on her work. Her joyful 
anticipation of the week end had changed to 
worry. What would Geneva do? If Geneva didn’t 
go, she didn’t want to go either. 
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“What are you going to do, Geneva?” she asked 
breathlessly at noon. 

Come on.” Geneva stalked ahead and Ginnie 
followed, aware of Marcia’s eyes on them. Tm 

going to ask my mother if I have to go to her old 
partyl” 

Mrs. Porter heard the story, eyes on her daugh¬ 
ter’s face. “Do I have to go to her party?” Geneva 
burst out. 

Her mother spoke slowly. “I hate to say this, 
darling. But it isn’t a nice thing to do to break an 
engagement just to accept another one you may 
like better.” 

Geneva wailed. “But...” 

I must say,” he mother went on, “it isn’t very 
kind of Marcia to hold you to it when you told her 
you’d like to go to New York. But since she feels 

that way—and you did accept her invitation 
first . . .” 

Geneva flopped on the living-room sofa and 
buried her head in a pillow. After a minute she 
sat up and brushed tears from her eyes. “O.K.,” 

she said between her teeth. “I’ll g0 to her meal 
old partyl” 

w Minnie was in tears too when she got home. 
Tm not going to New York either!” she stormed. 
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“Of course you are,” Mother said. “It’s a shame 
about Geneva, but you’re going, and you’re going 
to have a perfectly wonderful time!” 

On Thursday Anna did not come to school. 
Ginnie went straight to Grandma’s at lunchtime. 
“Where’s Anna?” she asked. 

Grandma told her. “She’s in bed, Ginnie. She 
has a very bad cold. Right now she’s sound asleep, 
so don’t disturb her. But Ginnie”—Grandma looked 
sorry—“I’m terribly afraid Anna won’t be able to 
go to New York.” 

Ginnie gave a wail. “Grandma!” 

“You go anyway, dear,” Grandma urged. “We’ll 
make it up to Anna.” 

Ginnie went home in the depths of despair. Go 
alone? She could not imagine such a thing. She 
had never gone anywhere by herself. 

“We’ll call Barb after school,” Mother decided, 
“and see if she wants you to come.” 

Ginnie hoped fervently that Barbara would post¬ 
pone the visit. She dreaded the very thought of 
going alone. But Barbara said, “Oh, G inni e, you 
come anyway. Please!” 

So, in spite of herself, Ginnie started off on Fri¬ 
day afternoon. Mother put her on the bus. Ginnie 
wore her green plaid coat and matching hat and 
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slid Mother’s overnight bag under the seat. She sat 
straight, clutching her ticket, feeling somehow cut 
off from everything as the bus sped on its way, 
leaving Mother farther and farther behind every 
minute. 

But as they reached the f amiliar stretches of Jer¬ 
sey meadow, Ginnie slowly relaxed. She leaned 
back and looked out of the window, beginning to 
feel quite grown-up traveling alone like this. Now 
she looked forward to the end of her trip and her 
meeting with Barbara. 

Barbara and Mrs. Ackerman were waiting on the 
cold platform of the big bus terminal. Barbara, who 
had spied her before G inni e climbed down, was at 
the steps to greet her with a hug. They went down 
the escalator and outdoors and got into a taxi. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’re here, Ginnie!” Barbara 
cried. But Ginnie’s fascinated eyes were on the 
huge electric signs and hurrying crowds. 

When they reached die apartment house, the 
elevator flew past many floors before it let them 
out. “Here we are,” Mrs. Ackerman said. 

The living room was as large and cheerful as 
Ginnie’s own. “I didn’t know they had fireplaces 
in apartments!” she cried. 

Barbara laughed. “Come on into the bedroom.” 
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Ginnie stood stock-still at the bedroom window. 
Far below her lay the stretch of a river, like dark- 
gray taffeta, with lights reflecting in its liquid 
depths and other thousands of lights reaching be¬ 
yond. 

“That’s the East River,” Barbara said, coming to 
stand beside her, “and that’s Long Island City on 
the other side. There’s Welfare Island, where the 
buildings are. And right down there where you see 
the cars moving is East River Drive.” 

Ginnie gazed and gazed. “Isn’t it pretty!” She 
turned away at last with a happy sigh. “I’m so 
glad I’m here!” She unsnapped the locks on her 
suitcase and shook out her best dress. “I brought 
my knitting,” she said, showing it to Barbara 
proudly. “I’m making my daddy a scarf for Christ¬ 
mas.” 

They had dinner in front of the fireplace, then 
played card games. Ginnie took a last look at the 
jeweled night beyond the window before she hop¬ 
ped into bed. 

At breakfast she heard the plans for the day. 
“This morning,” Barbara told her, “Mother has to 
do some shopping, so she says we can go to the 
toy department or something. Then we’re going 
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to have lunch and go to Radio City. And tonight 
some of my friends are coming to supper.” 

A glow of pleasure warmed Ginnie. “What a lot 
of things to do!” 

And wed better get started,” Mrs. Ackerman 
agreed. 

It was a bright, blustery day and Ginnie’s feet 
fairly danced with excitement as they set out. “I 
have just one errand,” Mrs. Ackerman told fbpm 
as they entered the big department store. “Do you 
girls want to come with me or would you rather 
wait somewhere and look at things?” 

“Would you like to go to the toy department, 
Ginnie?” Barbara asked. 

In the middle of the store an escalator moved 
upward in a slow glide; near it another one de¬ 
scended from the second floor. Ginnie’s eyes were 
held by the steady, continuous motion. It fasci¬ 
nated her. Could we ride on the escalator while 
we wait?” she asked. 

Barbara and her mother laughed. “By all means,” 
Mrs. Ackerman said. You have yourselves a ride, 
and I’ll meet you here at the foot of the escalator 
in half an hour.” 

Ginnie and Barbara stepped gleefully onto the 
escalator. As it moved up Ginnie looked down, 
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hand on rail, at the moving crowds of shoppers on 
the main floor. The whole vast expanse of the 
great store gradually spread out below in a dream¬ 
like panorama. The noise and clatter blended and 
rose in a deep and faraway roar. 

“Watch getting off,” Barbara warned, and they 
hopped off the moving stairs on the second floor. 
Here was the millinery department—table after ta¬ 
ble of hats in entrancing fall shades. Ginnie and 
Barbara wandered about, admiring. 

“Come on, let’s go up to the third floor,” Bar¬ 
bara said finally. Racks of dresses stood near the 
escalator on the third floor. The girls explored the 
department. Over by the wall they came to a, glass 
case of glittering evening gowns, and Ginnie drew 
a thrilled breath of delight at their elegance and 
luscious colors. “Now let’s see what’s on the next 
floor I she said finally, with a pleased little giggle 
at this fascinating pastime. The fourth floor, with 
its piles of sheets and bath towels, was not so glam¬ 
orous, and they went on up to the fifth. The cus¬ 
tomers began to thin out now, and they were riding 
the escalator almost alone. Ginnie had an idea. “I 
wonder if I could run down these stairs while 
they’re going up!” 

“Let’s try,” Barbara said. 
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Ginnie turned around and began to walk down 
the upward-gliding steps. Barbara following. They 

both laughed out loud as the machinery still car¬ 
ried them up. 

"Look, we re walking and staying in the same 
place! Ginnie cried. The two walked busily down¬ 
stairs for a while, giggling and elated. “Let’s see 
if we can run down and get off!” Barbara sug¬ 
gested. “You watch. Here I go!” She braced her¬ 
self with a hand on the rail, went down the stairs 
at top speed, and without pausing for an instant 

gave a flying leap off at the bottom of the esca¬ 
lator. 

Ginnie was so fascinated, watching her, that she 
allowed herself to be carried up nearly to the next 
floor. She and Barbara laughed and waved at each 
other. Then Ginnie followed Barbara’s example, 
leaping down against the motion of the stairs and 
jumping to safety. 

"I wonder what time it is,” Barbara said. “We’d 
better go and see if Mother’s waiting ” 

They rode down to the main floor in ladylike 
fashion, though the trip seemed slow and dull after 
the excitement of leaping like kangaroos. Mrs. 
Ackerman was not there. 
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“Let’s ride up again while we re waiting, Barb,” 
Ginnie begged. “It’s such fun!” 

“But we’d better not try coming down die up 
escalator this time,” Barbara said. 

Ginnie let a young woman with a small boy get 
on ahead of her. Then she hopped aboard the 
moving step just behind them. Ginnie’s gaze fell 
on the handbag the woman was carrying. What a 
pretty bag, she thought—shiny, bright red leather. 
Ginnie gazed at it with admiration. 

Then suddenly it happened. The small boy 
turned as if to start back down the stairs, and his 
mother moved to catch him. As she reached for¬ 
ward, her bag caught on the rail, slipped from her 
grasp, and dropped like a plummet to the floor far 
below. 

The woman gasped, horrified at her loss. The 
escalator carried them swiftly up. Before anyone 
could speak, Ginnie acted. She turned and went 
down in a flying rush, never pausing till she leaped 
off the escalator. She scrambled around the comer, 
ran down the aisle, and swooped the red bag off 
the floor, almost out of the hands of a woman who 
was reaching for it. In an instant Ginnie was back 
on the escalator. She rushed up, jumped off on the 
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second floor and, panting with excitement, de- 
hvered the bag into the hands of its owner. 

t r W ° man gave a sigh of ^mendous 

rehef. Thank you! Oh, I was frantic there for a 

minute. I probably would have got it back, but 
you never know. Why-she lowered her voice- 
I have all our Christmas money in this bag!” 

You have?” Ginnie and Barbara were wide- 
eyed. 


The woman opened her red bag and took from it 
a matching red wallet. She drew out a folded bill. 

I want you to take this, dear,” she said to Ginnie. 

I never can thank you enough.” 

Ginnie gazed down at a five-dollar bill. “Oh,” 
she gasped, “you needn’t—I don’t—” 

You take it!” The young woman firmly tucked 
Ginnie’s fingers about the bill. “Buy something you 
want, and thank you again.” 

This time Mrs. Ackerman was looking for them 
as the two girls stepped off the down escalator, 
overwhelming her in an excited rush. “Well!” she 
exclaimed, when she heard the story. “I think j’]] 
leave you two here all day!” 

I m going to divide my reward with Barb,” Gin¬ 
nie said. 
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You 11 do nothing of the sort,” Mrs. Ackerman 
retorted. 

“You certainly wont” said Barbara. So Ginnie 
finally snapped her purse shut, bursting with ex¬ 
citement and happiness. She had never had so 
much money to carry around. 

After the movie at Radio City, they hurried home 
in time to get the party supper. Barbara’s friends 
were just as giggly and natural as the girls at home, 
and when the evening was over Ginnie felt that 
she had made four new friends. 

"I hope I’ll see you again, Ginnie,” they said 
when they left. 

“She’s coming again, real soon,” Barbara as¬ 
sured them. 

Ginnie lay awake, thinking about the adventure 
on the escalator, the astonishing reward lying in 
her purse, and all the exciting events of the long 
day. My, but I’ve got a lot to tell about, she 
thought, lying on her back and staring into the 
dark. Wasn’t it lucky, she said to herself, that I 
didnt stay home because Geneva couldn’t come. 
Then she forgot about Geneva. There were so 
many other things to think about. 
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Barb invited some of her friends to dinner so I 
could meet them.” 

“Wish I’d been there,” Geneva said regretfully. 

“And the most exciting thing happenedl” Gin- 
nie was bursting with news of her adventure. “We 
were in a store and Barb and I were riding on the 
escalator . . .” She paused as they readied the 
comer. 

“Come on over to my house,” Geneva urged. “I 
want to hear about everything.” 

It was weeks since Ginnie had gone to Geneva’s 
after school. “O.K.,” she said. Strange, how calm 
she felt at being asked after all her unhappiness 
over being separated from Geneva. So many 
things had happened to her lately. 

Mrs. Porter met them at the door. “Why, hello, 
Ginnie,” she exclaimed. “How nice to see you! 
Geneva,” she went on, “I made an appointment to 
have your hair trimmed and you’ll have to go 
right away. You know where it is—that new place 
I showed you. Maybe Ginnie will go along and 
then come back.” 

“Will you?” Geneva demanded. 

“All right.” Ginnie gave her books to Geneva’s 
mother. As they turned away, she voiced the ques- 
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tion that had been in her mind. “Where’s Marcia?” 
she asked casually. 

I don’t know,” Geneva said indifferently. 

“Did you have a good time at the party?” 

“No. What was the exciting thing that hap¬ 
pened?” 

Ginnie told her about how the red handbag had 
fallen off the railing of the escalator and how she 
had come to the rescue. “And guess what she 
gave mel she demanded, her eyes spa rklin g 

“What?” Geneva’s own eyes were round with 
suspense. 

“Five dollars’ reward!” 

“Five dollars /” Geneva clapped her hand to her 
head and moaned. “And I had to miss all that ex¬ 
citement! Come on, here’s the hairdresser’s.” 

Ginnie stooped to pat a shaggy brown dog lying 
outside the shop in the sunshine. “Hello, doggy,” 
she said, and he raised a solemn face, thumping 
the walk with his tail. 

They were the only customers, and the hair¬ 
dresser had Geneva in the chair in a jiffy with a 
towel around her neck. Ginnie, watching the sharp 
scissors snip, snip at Geneva’s brown bob, reviewed 
in her mind the other things she had to tell Ge¬ 
neva about the week end. The chill of the steel 
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went through her, too, as the hairdresser laid the 
scissors against the back of Geneva’s neck to clip 
the fuzz. 

“There.” The woman surveyed Geneva critically, 
took off the towel, and shook it. Geneva wagged 
her head at herself in the mirror and stepped down 
from the chair. She reached for the pocket of her 
coat and held out a dollar. 

The hairdresser smiled. “You’ll have to give that 
to my cashier.” 

Geneva looked around. “Where is the cashier?” 

“I’ll call him.” The hairdresser went to the door 
and opened it. The shaggy brown dog came in, 
walking a bit stiffly like an old man. “All right. 
Cashier,” the woman told him. He looked uncer¬ 
tainly from Ginnie to Geneva, then lumbered over 
to Geneva, and stood before her. 

“He’s asking you for the money,” the hair¬ 
dresser explained. 

Geneva held it out. Cashier took it carefully in 
his mouth, turned, and walked over to the cash 
register, which stood on a table in the comer. 
“Thank you very much,” the hairdresser said, tak¬ 
ing the dollar bill from him. 

Cashier lumbered to the door, his duty done, 
and stood waiting to be let out. 
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“Isn't he darling!” Ginnie exclaimed in 
winning to pat him. 

In summer he opens the screen door and comes 

in as soon as the dryer stops,” the woman told 
them. 

They had something new to chuckle about as 
they walked back to Geneva’s. Eating gingerbread 
and drinking milk at the kitchen table, Ginnie told 

Geneva all the rest of her news about the week 
end. 

Well! Geneva said, setting down her empty 
glass with a thump and making a determined face. 
Next time, boy, nobody-but nobody-gets me to 
stay home for a dumb party!” 

The doorbell rang as Ginnie was launching into 
an enthusiastic account of Barbara’s friends. Ge¬ 
neva gave an exclamation of annoyance and went 

to answer the bell. When she came back, Marcia 
was with her. 

Instantly Ginnie froze into the stiffness she al¬ 
ways felt when Marcia was around. Marcia slipped 
into a chair. 

Go on, Ginnie,” Geneva prodded her. “Tell me 
about Barb’s friends.” But the fun of talking over 
her visit was spoiled now. “Oh, they were just 
girls, Ginnie said. Marcia’s eyes traveled from 
Ginnie to Geneva. 
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"Oh, Ginnie,” Geneva said, “didn’t we have fun 
with Barb last summer? Remember the night we 
slept in the tent?” 

Ginnie nodded, warming at the recollection. 
“We had cocoa and cheese crackers,” she said. 
“And there was a thunderstorm.” 

“We thought your father was a bear I” Geneva 
chuckled. They were off into “Remember the 
time?” Marcia listened, eyes on their faces. 

“Well, anyway,” Geneva said finally, “I’m going 
to invite Barb to come out the day after Thanks¬ 
giving and spend the week end at my house.” 

Marcia spoke. “We might have a house at the 
seashore next summer,” she announced. “I’ll invite 
you to come and visit, Geneva.” At Marcia’s words, 
as though from habit, Ginnie felt the familiar cold 
sinking of the heart that Geneva and Marcia’s 
friendship had caused so often. This time, though, 
it lasted only a second. Self-confidence and a com¬ 
forting warmth flowed through her again. Suddenly 
she felt independent of Marcia and Geneva, too. 

“I’m going home,” she said, slipping out of the 
chair. “I have lots of things to do.” 

“What?” Geneva demanded. 

“Oh . . .” Ginnie remembered that Geneva did 
not know about her new interests. “Cooking and 
knitting,” she said. 
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“Do you know how to knit?” Geneva was im¬ 
pressed. Ginnie nodded. “Show me how?” 

“Yes,” Ginnie said. “Come over and I’ll show you. 
You can come tomorrow if you want to.” She did 
not include Marcia. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday Geneva went home 
with Ginnie. Thursday was the day when Geneva 
had her music lesson after school. Ginnie looked 
around for Anna, but not seeing her she started 
home by herself. 

“Ginnie!” It was Marcia, hurrying after her. Oh, 
dear, I don’t want to talk with her, Ginnie thought, 
pretending she did not hear. But Marcia joined her. 
Have you still got the kittens?” she inquired, 
making polite conversation as they walked along. 

"Yes.” 

“I bet they’re cute now!” Marcia exclaimed. “I 
bet they’re the cutest things. I bet the gray one is 
the prettiest.” 

She wants me to ask her over to see them, Gin¬ 
nie thought. Well, I’m not going to. 

They reached the comer. “ ’By,” Ginnie said 
briefly, heading toward her own street. 

“Wait a minute.” Marcia hovered beside her. 
“Can you come over to my house?” 

Ginnie stopped in surprise at the unexpected in¬ 
vitation. Nothing had been farther from her mind 
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than ever going to Marcia’s. Then, in spite of her¬ 
self, she felt her curiosity stir. What would Marcia’s 
house be like? “Well . . She turned slowly. 

“Oh, please cornel” 

“I—guess I could for a little while.” 

"Oh, goodl” Marcia cried. 

Ginnie glanced up, surprised at the delighted 
tone of Marcia’s voice. 

Marcia took a door key from her schoolbag. 
“Isn’t your mother home?” Ginnie asked. 

Marcia shook her head. “She’s at her job.” Gin¬ 
nie had not known that Marcia’s mother worked. 

The house was strangely different from Ginnie’s. 
Everything looked new and nice, but somehow it 
seemed square and bare instead of cozy. Even the 
fireplace was swept out. It felt dully, too. G inni e 
hated to take her coat off. 

Marcia turned up the thermostat. “It’ll be warm 
soon,” she said. “Come on in my room and leave 
your thing s.” 

Marcia’s room seemed bare too, compared with 
Ginnie’s pretty pink bedroom. There were no 
books about, she noticed, no table or desk. The 
whole house reminded her, somehow, of a room in 
a store window. 

“Who’s that boy?” she asked, looking at a pic¬ 
ture on Marcia’s bureau. 
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"My brother. He’s at military school” 

No wonder Marcia likes to go to Geneva’s, Gin¬ 
nie thought, as they went into the ldtchen. There 
were books and games at Geneva s. It was always 
warm and cheerful, and Genevas mother, with her 
laughing blue eyes, was such fun. 

w M “cia produced some chocolate milk and cake. 
“Do you want to look at television?” she asked. 
“All right.” 

They watched the pictures for a while. Ginnie 
began to get bored. “I better go home,” she said, 
setting down her empty glass. 

0h >, not y etI ” There was a pleading note in 
Marcia s voice that made Ginnie sit back. She 
looked around. “Don’t you have any books?” she 
asked, feeling bolder. 

“We’ve got magazines.” 

^Don’t you ever sew or knit or anything?” 

“I don’t know how.” 

"Your mother could show you.” 

“She doesn’t have time.” 

^Well,” Ginnie persisted, “what do you do?” 

“Oh, look at television. Sometimes I go to the 
movies.” 

The telephone shrilled, and Marcia went to pick 
it up. “I’m all right,” she said into the phone. “A 
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friend of mine is here—Ginnie Fellows.” Ginnie 
thought she heard a note of pride in Marcia’s voice. 
Marcia listened. “All right. Daddy and I will meet 
you at the office.” 

She hung up the phone. “That was my mother,” 
she said. "We’re going out for dinner tonight.” 
She looked around, obviously seeking something to 
win Ginnie’s interest. “Do you want to see my pic¬ 
tures of movie stars?” she asked. 

The pictures meant little to Ginnie, who went to 
the movies so seldom. “I have a nature collec¬ 
tion,” she said. 

Marcia held up the picture of a beaming blonde 
girl for Ginnie to admire. 

“And Peter has a stamp collection,” Ginnie went 
on. 

“I don’t like stamps. They’re dumb. Isn’t this one 
beautiful?” 

Ginnie admired the movie actress reluctantly. 
She was pretty, but it seemed silly, somehow, just 
cutting out pictures. When you collected flowers 
and leaves, you had a wonderful time in the woods 
doing it. 

“I’ve really got to go home now,” she said, mov¬ 
ing toward Marcia’s room to get her coat. Politely 
she added, ‘1 had a very nice time.” 

Almost running down the walk, she drew a long 
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breath of relief, she was so glad to get out of that 
cold, cheerless place. 

Her own home was filled with friendly things to 
do. Even if Mother wasn t there, as she usually 
was when Ginnie came home from school, the 
house seemed warm and welcoming. There was al¬ 
ways a book she was reading. Or she could add a 
few rows to the scarf she was knitting for her 
father. Now she was getting so she could go into 
the kitchen by herself and make cookies or muffins 
or a cake. 

You never feel lonely when you’re cooking, 
Ginnie thought, going home through the dusk. 

And of course she had company. Geneva was 
there a lot now. Anna ran in and out. Since Gin¬ 
nie had renewed her friendship with Peter, he 
often popped in for a game of checkers. 

She thought of Marcia, there alone with noth¬ 
ing at all, it seemed to Ginnie, to pass the time. 

Well . . . She tried to make the picture more 
cheerful. Marcia’s father will be home soon. They’ll 
go and meet her mother. Maybe when they go 
home after dinner the house will seem nicer. 

Ginnie ran up her walk and threw open the door 
into the living room. Mmm! she thought, sniffing. 
Mother said she was going to make vegetable 
soup. Didn’t it smell goodl 
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Chapter 7 

SATURDAY NIGHT SUPPER 

GlNNIE AND GENEVA were best friends 
again. Ginnie was conscious that Marcia hovered in 
the background, but Geneva was not seeing as 
much of her as she had before the party. 

Barbara came for the Thanksgiving week end, 
and Ginnie and Anna were invited to a slumber 
party at Genevas. In pajamas and warm bath¬ 
robes the four girls ate cold turkey sandwiches and 
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sipped hot cocoa in front of the fire before they 
went to bed. 

“I thought fd heard giggling before,” Mrs. Por¬ 
ter declared, “but you four would take first prize 
in any giggle contestl” 

They were setting out for Ginnie’s on Saturday 
when Mrs. Porter called out the front door, “Tele¬ 
phone, Geneva.” 

“That was Marcia,” Geneva said, when she 
caught up again. “Wanted me to go to the movies. 
She knew perfectly well I had company,” she 
added. “She wants to be invited over.” 

Ginnie thought. Why didn’t you ask her? Still, 
she said to herself, I don’t like her much. I’m glad 
Geneva didn’t invite her to come along. 

They made popcorn balls at Ginnie’s that after¬ 
noon. Geneva patted a ball stickily into shape and 
admired it. “I’m going to keep mine to put on the 
Christmas tree,” she decided. 

“Christmas, Christmas!” Ginnie sang. “Only one 
more month! I wish you could come to spend 
Christmas, Barb.” 

“I wish so too!” Anna said. “Gr andma and I are 
coming over here for Christmas.” 

Mother said to Barbara, “As a matter of fact I 
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was going to suggest it. We’d love to have you and 
your mother for Christmas, dear.” 

“Oh, I’d love to come! And I know Mother 
would, tool” Barbara cried. It was decided, and 
the girls danced a jig of joy. 

With Thanksgiving gone, Ginnie brought out her 
Christmas thoughts, like filmy treasures folded 
away, shaking them out to enjoy their full loveli¬ 
ness for a little while. 

Now the blue scarf was almost long enough. I’d 
like to make a sweater next, Ginnie thought, lay¬ 
ing her work on the floor to admire its length. She 
hummed carols, drying the dishes, and found her¬ 
self dreaming Christmas thoughts in school instead 
of doing arithmetic. 

Lets go Christmas shopping tomorrow,” Ge¬ 
neva suggested, as they walked home from school. 

Main Street echoed Ginnie’s yuletide spirit. 
Bright necklaces of colored lights trimmed the cold 
gray air. Tiny fir trees tipped the street lights. 
Tinsel and holly decked the frosted store windows. 

Ginnie paused in front of the five-and-ten. “Let’s 
buy some Christmas tree ornaments, Geneva.” 

“We’ve got millions,” Geneva protested. 

“We have too, but I just love buying Christmas 
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tree ornaments. They lingered at the counter, 
torn between violet and gold, sapphire and emer¬ 
ald. 

Geneva stopped to inspect the window of a toy 
shop. “What can we get for Peter?” she wondered. 
“I think Til get him a game.” 

“I’m going to give him one of the kittens,” Gin¬ 
nie reminded her. 

“There’s Marcia,” Geneva said, with a sidelong 
glance. 

Marcia had seen them and hesitated. “Hello,” 
she said. 

“Hello,” Geneva answered carelessly, with no 
suggestion that Marcia join them. Marcia went on 
alone. 

Ginnie had long phone conversations with Ge¬ 
neva about Christmas plans. “I’m coming over to¬ 
morrow to do you-know-what,” Geneva would say. 
My mother and father are listening, so I can’t say 
it. 

“O.K. And maybe we can you-know after we do 
that,” Ginnie replied. 

“I thought of something I can give you-know- 
who-I-mean,” Geneva told her. 

“You did? What?” 
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“I’ll tell you when I see you.” 

Ginnie had taught Geneva how to knit, and a 
red scarf for Mr. Porter was growing slowly—very 
slowly—from Geneva’s needles. 

She sat cross-legged on the floor in Ginnie’s liv¬ 
ing room. “Heck, I’ve dropped another stitch! 
What did I ever want to knit for, anyhow?” Geneva 
threw the ball of wool across the room. The gray 
kitten pounced from under a chair, and Geneva 
scrambled up to grab the wool and lively little 
bright-eyed cat together. “Ohl” She buried her 
face in the warm fur. “You’re the sweetest little 
pussy I ever saw! Oh, I wish I could have youl” 

Ginnie bent her face over her own knitting. She 
must not let Geneva guess that she had won Mr. 
Porter over to the idea of having a cat, and the 
gray kitten was to be Geneva’s on Christmas. 

“But I can’t,” Geneva said with a sigh, putting 
the kitten over her shoulder and stroking him till 
she heard a contented rattle. 

“What do you want most for Christmas?” Gin¬ 
nie asked, keeping her face down. 

“Pony.” 

“No, what do you really want, Geneva?” 

“A magic wand. Then I wouldn’t need any other 
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presents, because I could get anything I wanted. 
Even a kitten!” 

Ginnie could hardly wait to see Geneva’s face 
on Christmas morning. 


Saturday afternoon, two weeks before Christmas, 
Ginnie and Geneva sat in Ginnie’s room address¬ 
ing Christmas cards. 

‘“We three kings of Orient are,’” Geneva broke 
out loudly, pounding a stamp with her fist. ‘Now 
who else shall I send one to? Shall I send one to 
Marcia?” 

“I guess so,” Ginnie said. “Look, Geneva, its 
snowing!” A white flake floated through the gray 
air, then another. 

Downstairs the telephone rang. After a minute 
Mother called up to them. “You don’t know where 
Marcia might be, do you, girls?” 

They both turned their heads. “No. Why?” Gin¬ 
nie called back. 

“Her mother thought she might be with you.” 
Mrs. Fellows went back to the phone. 

The girls looked at each other. “Why would her 
mother think she was here?” Ginnie said. 

Geneva shrugged. “I don’t know. I haven’t 
played with her for ages.” 
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Ginnie threw down her pen and stretched lazily. 

Am I tired of writing! Geneva, let’s ask if you 
stay for supper.” Geneva was sorting her cards but 
looked up with interest. “Maybe we can get it our¬ 
selves. Lets ask Mother!” Ginnie scrambled out 
of her chair, Geneva following. They hurried down¬ 
stairs, breathless and laughing. 

What is descending on me?” Mother inquired, 
looking up from the paper. 

Can Geneva stay for supper?” Ginnie de¬ 
manded. And can we get it ourselves—Geneva 
and me?” 

Geneva and I,” Mother corrected. “I’d be de¬ 
lighted.” 

Can we get whatever we want?” 

Go right ahead. I’ll be company.” Mother set¬ 
tled back in her chair with relish. 

After Geneva had phoned her mother they 
rushed to the kitchen, full of excitement. 

What 11 we have? Ginnie looked around for 
ideas. 

What can you cook?” Geneva demanded. 

Oh . . . Ginnie thought. “French dressing and 
cream sauce and brownies.” 

Geneva made a face. "That’s a dopey dinner.” 

Ginnie giggled. “I can make pies, too, and muf- 
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fins. But they’re too much trouble.” She consid¬ 
ered. Shall I make some brownies?” 

Sure!” Geneva shouted. 

“OX, I will. What else can we have?” She 
opened the refrigerator door and looked into the 
freezer compartment. “Let’s have rhubarb.” 

<( I 0311 ^ake potatoes, ’ Geneva remembered. 

“All right. And I know! We can fix creamed eggs. 
And salad with French dressing.” 

Geneva nodded. “Good. You make the brownies 
and I’ll start the other things.” 

Ginnie found the brownie recipe in the cook¬ 
book. “Now don’t talk to me,” she warned, “or 
I’ll get mixed up.” 

Geneva went about getting the rest of the meal. 
She tore the wrapper off the frozen rhubarb and 
threw it away. Then she frowned. “I have to in¬ 
terrupt you,” she said. “How do you cook this 
anyhow?” 

Ginme looked up. “Put some water on it. Choc¬ 
olate, she murmured, turning back to her recipe, 
“nuts, butter, flour, vanilla.” She bustled about, 
melting chocolate, cutting up walnuts, miring the 
ingredients in the yellow bowl. “There!” she said 
finally. The brownie mixture was ready for the 
oven, rich brown, nubbly with nuts. Ginnie shoved 
the pan into the lighted oven. Then she got out 
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two spoons and they went to work scraping the 
bowl. 

Mnun, goodl” Geneva murmured, prying a bit 
more chocolate batter from the edge. “You don’t 
have to wash this bowl.” 

But Ginnie put the mixing bowl in the sink and 
ran water into it. “Now,” she said, “is everything 
else all right?” 

Geneva nodded proudly. “Smell the potatoes 
baking? The eggs are boiling. And the rhubarb’s 
boiling. See?” She picked up a pot holder and 
lifted the lid. A puzzled expression came over her 

face. “Heyl” She bent over the pan. “Where is 
it?” 

“Where’s what?” 

The rhubarb!” 

Ginnie looked in at the merrily boiling water, 
puzzled. Did you put it in?” 

“Of course.” 

They looked at each other, then at the bubbling 
water again. “Something’s mysterious around here,” 
Geneva declared. 

Ginnie dashed for the living room. Geneva 
dropped the pot lid with a clatter and followed. 
Mother, there’s a mystery!” Ginnie cried. “The 
rhubarb disappeared. It was on the stove cooking 
and it fust disappeared!” 
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“Oh-oh!” Mother said, and followed them into the 
kitchen. She looked into the pan. Then she laughed 
out loud. “My dear, dear friends and cooks,” she 
said, “rhubarb needs practically no water. You put 
too much on it and you boiled your rhubarb to a 
liquid!” 

Slowly Geneva slapped her hand to her head. 
“Some cook!” she groaned. 

They laughed so hard it was almost worth losing 
the rhubarb. “Oh,” Ginnie gasped, holding herself 
across the middle, “my stomach hurts from laugh¬ 
ing!” 

Mother produced some home-canned peaches to 
eat with the brownies, which came out delicious 
and just chewy enough. 

Supper was a great success. They were eating 
their dessert when the phone rang. “I’ll get it,” 
Daddy said. He spoke into the phone in the living 
room. “Hello. No, she isn’t. Just a minute, I’ll ask.” 
He turned toward the group at the table. “Do you 
kids happen to know where your friend Marcia 
might be?” 

Again Ginnie and Geneva exchanged looks, puz¬ 
zled at the question. “No, we don’t know,” Ginnie 
said. 

“Are you sure?” he persisted. “She didn’t men¬ 
tion going anywhere today?” 
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“We haven’t even seen her, Ginnie protested. 

He turned back to the phone. “No, Geneva is 
here, but they don’t know where Marcia is. I 
wouldn’t worry. She’s probably just forgotten to 
come home. You know how these kids are. He 
listened again. 

At the table, Ginnie and Geneva had stopped 
eating and were hanging on his next words. What 
in the world could have happened, Ginnie won¬ 
dered, that Marcia’s mother should call here 
twice? She had never called Ginnie’s house before. 

“I’ll run over,” Daddy said. “But stop worrying. 
She’s all right wherever she is. 

He came back to the table and three faces gazed 
at him expectantly. “Marcia’s been gone since 
early this afternoon,” he said. They cant locate 
her. I’m going over to see if there’s anything I 
can do.” 

“Can we go too?” Ginnie pulled off her napkin 
hurriedly. Where could Marcia be? This was ex¬ 
citing. She wanted to be in the middle of it and 
she was sure Geneva did too. 

“If you want to.” Daddy started for the closet to 
get his overcoat, then paused for a moment. 
“There’s probably nothing to it,” he said, "but 
Marcia’s mother seems to have an idea she has run 
away.” 
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WHERE IS MARCIA? 


WL OTHER WENT WITH THEM. She said, “I’ll 
stay with Mrs. Duryea while you look for Marcia. 
She’s worried half sick, of course.” 

Marcia’s mother opened the door as Ginnie and 
Geneva ran up the steps ahead of Mother and 
Daddy. “Come in.” She held the door open. “My 
husband’s out looking for her,” she told Ginnie’s 
parents. 

It surprised Ginnie to see the change in the 
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neat, cold, curiously unin viting room she remem¬ 
bered. It was warm enough tonight, but it was 
any thin g but neat. Sheets of the evening paper lay 
strewn about the floor, an ash tray had spilled 
over, and a dish towel had been thrown down on 
the television set as if Marcia’s mother was too 
distracted to give a thought to her house. Ginnie 
had never seen Mrs. Duryea before. She doesn’t 
seem show-offy like Marcia, she thought. 

They stood rather awkwardly. “Where have you 
looked?” Daddy inquired. 

“Everywhere—the neighbors, the movies.” 

“When did you miss her?” 

“She went out after lunch to go to the movies. 
She goes to the children’s matinees by herself,” 
Mrs. Duryea explained. “I wasn’t worried at first, 
but when she didn’t come home by four-thirty I 
called Geneva’s house and then yours. Then my 
husband went down to the theater, but the show 
had let out.” 

Marcia’s mother looks pale, Ginnie thought. 

“We can ask some of her other schoolmates,” 
Daddy suggested. 

“We’ll go too,” Ginnie offered. 

Mrs. Dureay shook her head slowly. “I don’t 
think it’s any use,” she said. “She wasn’t friendly 
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enough with anyone to stay so long. No, I just have 
a feeling, unless she’s had an accident”-Mrs. 
Duryea put a hand to her throat and her voice 
sounded tight-“that she’s run away.” 

“She hasn’t had an accident. You’d have heard,” 
Ginnie’s mother said quickly. “But why in the 
world would she run away?” 

Because,” Marcia’s mother said, and she did 
not look at the two girls, “well, Marcia’s been 
pretty unhappy lately. The children haven’t been 
too friendly since we moved here. She liked you 
two.” She nodded at Ginnie and Geneva. “She ad¬ 
mired you. But she said Ginnie wouldn’t play with 
her at all, and Geneva did for a while and then 
stopped.” 

Ginnie, her eyes on Mrs. Duryea, felt the color 
rise slowly into her face. She opened her mouth, 
then closed it and looked at Geneva for help. Ge¬ 
neva looked back. 

I know it sounds silly,” Mrs. Duryea was say¬ 
ing to Mother and Daddy, “but you see, Marcia 
has always—well, she does things to get attention. 

If she felt desperate enough about not having 
friends, she might do something like this.” 

There was a pause, as if no one knew quite what 
to say. 
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“Have you any idea where she might go?” 
Daddy asked. 

Mrs. Duryea said, “The only place I can think of 
is my sister’s, down in Pennsylvania. We took the 
bus from here once, so she knows how to go. 

There was a queer sound from Geneva, and Gin- 
nie looked at her. Geneva’s face wore a strange 
egression. 

"What, Geneva?” Mother asked. 

Geneva looked startled. “Uh—nothing. I was 
just . . .” She coughed. “I guess I’ve got a frog in 
my throat.” 

“Did Marcia have money?” Daddy asked. 

“Enough for the fare, I think.” 

“Have you phoned your sister?” 

Mrs. Duryea shook her head. “No, I’ve been 
hoping, even though I’m so sure . . .” Ginnie felt 
a queer shock of embarrassment as tears welled 
into Mrs. Duryea’s eyes. 

Mother moved quickly to put her arm around 
her. “She’s all right,” Mother said, “wherever she 
is. And we’ll find her. You three go along and do 
some looking.” She nodded at Daddy. 

Ginnie’s teeth were chattering a little in spite of 
the warm room as she got into the car beside 
Daddy. In the back of her mind the disturbing 
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things Mrs. Duryea had said lingered uncom¬ 
fortably. But the main thing now was to find 
Marcia. Later she would sort out her thoughts. 

Ginnie, Geneva said, “you know—” 

“Where do we go first?” Daddy interrupted, and 
they turned their attention to giving him direc¬ 
tions. 

They made a tour of all their classmates. Leon¬ 
ard mid Lucy had company for dinn er, p e ter was 
playing with his electric trains and came stomping 
up from the basement when he heard their voices. 
Anna greeted them with an open book in her 
hand. No one had seen Marcia all day. 

Daddy drove downtown, before they gave up, 
and circled the main streets. ”1*1 look on one side 
and you look on the other,” Ginnie suggested, 
though she thought Marcia would be very silly to 
be lurking downtown on a cold night like this. 
There was no sign of her. 

Marcias father was there when they got back, 
with his coat still on. He was a dark, thickset man 
who looked tousled and too worried to care. He 
and Daddy shook hands. “I went to the bus sta- 
ion, he told them. Ginnie saw Geneva glance 
quickly at Marcia s father. “But the ticket agent 
who was on duty during the day had gone home.” 
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He pushed his hand through his hair with a tired 
gesture. 

Ginnie felt a surge of pity. She had never 
thought of Marcia’s having parents who loved 
their child as her own mother and father loved her. 

“So now I’m going down to the police station,” 
he said. 

“I’ll go with you,” Ginnie’s father told him. 

What a queer feeling, sitting here in Marcia’s 
living room with Geneva and Mother and Marcia’s 
mother, Ginnie thought after they went. Mother 
was telling Mrs. Duryea that she was right and 
Marcia must have taken a bus and was perfectly 
safe. But Ginnie could see the quick tarn of the 
other mother’s head at any sound outside. She’s 
hoping Marcia will come, she thought. Her own 
heart was heating rapidly from the suspense of 
waiting. 

“Do you want the television on, girls?” Mrs. 
Duryea said, remembering they were there. 

Ginnie looked at Geneva, but Geneva seemed 
unusually quiet and thoughtful. She shook her 
head. 

“It’s awfully good of you to stay here with me,” 
Mrs. Duryea said. 

“We’re anxious too,” Mother replied. “Though 
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I'm sure she’s all right,” she added quickly. Mother 
talked on quietly and matter-of-factly, and Mrs. 
Duryea relaxed a little. There were stretches of 
silence. Ginnie watched the red hand of the clock 
go around. 

Finally Mother said, “I’m afraid I’ve got to get 
these girls to bed.” 

“Oh!” Ginnie wailed. She could not bear to be 
bundled off when they might get some news of 
Marcia any minute. 

“Can’t we wait for a little while?” Geneva 
begged, but Mother was firm. 

“I’m going to send someone to stay with you till 
your husband gets back,” she told Mrs. Duryea. 

It was a damp, raw night and Ginnie snuggled 
close to her mother in the front seat of the car. 

“Hey,” Geneva said, beside her. “I’ve been want¬ 
ing to tell you something, only I didn’t know if I 
ought to tell Marcia’s mother.” 

“What?” Ginnie raised her head from Mother’s 
shoulder. 

“Marcia and I saw a movie a couple of weeks 
ago. And there was a girl in it. And guess what! 
She ran away. And I bet that’s where Marcia got 
the idea!” 

Ginnie’s mother stopped the car in front of Ge- 
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neva’s house and sat thoughtfully for a minute. 
“She probably did,” she said. Well, Ginnie, lets 
go in with Geneva for a minute.” 

When Geneva’s mother heard what had hap¬ 
pened she offered at once to go keep Mrs. Duryea 
company. 

“Can Ginnie stay here all night?” Geneva begged. 

Both mothers said no. “Neither of you would 
sleep a wink,” Mrs. Porter said. 

Mother put an arm around Ginnie as if tonight, 
thinking of Marcia, she wanted her own little girl 
safe in her own bed. 

“Well, call me the minute you hear any news 
about Marcia,” Geneva called, as Ginnie and 
Mother left. “Even if it’s four o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, call me!” 

“And you call me, too!” Ginnie said. 

Ginnie got into bed and Mother brought her a 
glass of warm milk. She sat down on the edge of 
the bed while Ginnie sipped it. 

“But why did she run away?” Ginnie sat 
propped up, holding her glass. She wanted to talk 
now, to sort out the confused tangle of thoughts 
that troubled her. “Even if we didn’t play with 
her, there were lots of other girls.” 

“That’s what I told you,” Mother said, “when 
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you felt so unhappy about Geneva’s playing with 
Marcia.” 

Ginnie could not argue that out. She came back 
to the present situation. “But we didn’t know she 
felt so bad!” 

“No.” Mother’s gaze rested thoughtfully on the 
gaily flowered paper. “But Ginnie-and-Geneva is 
sort of a closed corporation again, isn’t it?” 

Ginnie wrinkled her forehead. “What do you 
mean?” 

“You like to do things together, just the two of 
you. And don’t most of the other girls have special 
friends, like Marjorie and Lucy?” 

“Yes,” Ginnie admitted. 

“There just didn’t happen to be one special girl 
for Marcia to be friends with. You know, dear”— 
Mother patted Ginnie’s hand—“you and Marcia are 
a little bit alike.” 

“I’m not!” Ginnie was outraged. 

“Yes, you’re both inclined to depend too much 
on someone else—especially on Geneva.” 

“Well!” Ginnie sat up in righteous indignation. 
“When Geneva and Marcia played together all the 
time, I never did any silly thing like running 
away!” 

“You were very unhappy,” Mother reminded 
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her. “Only fortunately you found out you could 
get along without Geneva. You found other inter¬ 
ests and other friends. As a matter of fact”— 
Mother set the empty glass on the night stand and 
straightened the sheet under Ginnie’s chin—“isn’t 
that why Geneva came back? Because she found 
an independent Ginnie, doing lots of interesting 
things, more fun than a girl who clung to her all 
the time?” 

Ginnie lay back without replying. She felt very 
mixed up. The idea of Mother’s saying she was 
like Marcia! And yet maybe . . . Well, she had 
many, many things to think over, that was sure. 

“Don’t worry about it, dear.” Mother stood 
up. “Go to sleep now. I’m sure Marcia’s all 
right, and when we get her back here perhaps you 
can all be friends.” 

But Ginnie could not go to sleep. She lay 
wide-eyed in the darkness, thinking of Marcia 
somewhere far away on a bus. She thought, too, 
of Marcia’s lonely home the afternoon she had 
gone there. She remembered hurrying down the 
walk, anxious to be away, and Marcia as she 
closed the door, shutting herself in alone. 

Seeing Marcias mother and father so worried 
about her had given Ginnie a different view of 
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Marcia tonight. Suddenly, as Ginnie lay there in 
the dark, the picture of Marcia shifted complete¬ 
ly, like one of those trick drawings of a box or 
a flight of stairs that change position if you look 
long enough. Now she saw Marcia as a lonely 
girl with no one to be her friend. 

When she comes back, Ginnie thought impul¬ 
sively, she can play with both of us. “She ad¬ 
mired you,” Marcias mother had said. It gave 
Ginnie a queer feeling to know someone admired 
her. 

Then she remembered how mean she had been 
about the kitten and grew hot with shame un¬ 
der her covers. A kitten would have been com¬ 
pany for Marcia when she came home from 
school. 

But I didn’t know she felt like that, Ginnie 
protested, defending herself. Still unable to sleep, 
she turned and twisted on her pillow. 

Downstairs the phone rang. Ginnie sat up 
quickly, str ainin g her ears. She could hear only 
the low murmur of her mother’s voice and, 
throwing back the covers, she got out of bed 
and padded into the hall with bare feet. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” Mother was saying. “You 
know she’s all right and that’s all that matters.” 
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Where Is Marcia? 

"What did she say?” Ginnie called, as Mother 
hung up the phone. She hurried part way down 
to peer over the bannister. “Did they find her? 
Where was she?” 

Mother came to the foot of the stairs. She 
took the bus this afternoon,” she said. Shes on 
her way to her aunt s, just as her mother 
thought.” 

“But what are they going to do?” Ginnie in¬ 
quired anxiously. 

“They’re going to have a state trooper stop 
the bus.” 

Ginnie gasped. “Will he arrest Marcia? 

“Oh, no.” Mother shook her head. “He’ll just 
tell the driver to keep his eye on her. Marcias 
mother has phoned her sister and she will meet 
the bus.” 
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Chapter 9 


AND THE BEST CHRISTMAS 

1VJ.ARCIA CAME HOME several days later, 
escorted by her aunt. In the meantime Ginnie 
and Geneva had had many sober talks, not only 
about Marcias running away but about their own 
part in her unhappiness. 

How can she blame it on us?” Geneva de¬ 
manded, as they walked to school. “We weren’t 
really mean to her or anything.” 

Ginnie carefully stepped over a crack in the 
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sidewalk. “No. But we ... I mean I ... could’ve 
invited her over more.” 

“I suppose so.” Still, Geneva was not taking 
the blame. “But if she’s so dopey she had 
to run away ...” 

“Well,” Ginnie said, “even if she is silly. I’m 
going to be nicer to her.” 

Marcia must feel awfully sorry now, she 
thought, that she had done such a dreadful thing 
as mn away and had caused her mother and fa¬ 
ther so much worry. It would be hard to go back 
to school, too, for the story had got around and 
everyone knew about it. What no one did know 
was why she had run away. Ginnie and Geneva 
had been careful to keep that part of the secret. 

Marcia would be grateful to Ginnie and 
Geneva for being nice to her now, Ginnie thought. 

They called for Marcia on her first morning 
back, climbing solemnly up the front steps and 
ringing the bell. They were resolved to make a 
real project of being kind to Marcia. 

Marcia opened the door, ready for school. 
Ginnie tried to think quickly. What should I 
say? Should I say I’m glad she’s home? She no¬ 
ticed at once that Marcia was wearing new white 
Angora mittens. 
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Marcia came out and closed the door behind 
her. Instantly she held up her hands, display¬ 
ing the mittens. “Look at these lovely mittens 
my aunt gave me. She gave me this beautiful 
bracelet, too.” Marcia drew off one mitten, dan¬ 
gling a silver circle set with a turquoise. “I went 
by myself on the bus to Allendale, Pennsylvania,” 
she ann ounced proudly. 

Ginnie experienced a queer sensation, and swiftly 
her feeling about Marcia changed again. She and 
Geneva exchanged glances. 

All the way to school Marcia talked about her 
visit to her aunt and all the fine thing s she had 
done there. 

“But why did you run away?” Marjorie asked 
at recess. 

“Who ran away?” Marcia retorted. She 
shrugged. “I just felt like going, so I went.” 

“She’s just the same,” Geneva murmured, as 
Marcia formed the center of a group viewing her 
turquoise bracelet and hearing about her trip. “I 
don’t believe that junk her mother told us about 
her feeling so bad.” 

G inni e voiced her feeling to Mother as they 
washed the dinner dishes. “She doesn’t act a bit 
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as if she wants to be friends. She just boasts 
about going to her aunt’s.” 

Mother rinsed the plates thoughtfully. “Gin¬ 
nie,” she said, “let’s try to understand Marcia. 
She wants friends but she doesn’t know how to 
win them. She tries to do it by calling attention 
to herself. That’s why she ran away—don’t you 
think? So she’d be a heroine.” 

“Well, she isn’t a heroine.” Ginnie set a clean 
frying pan down with a bang. “And I still don’t 
like her!” 

“You can be nice to her anyway,” Mother 
urged. “Try thinking of her as a little girl who 
wants very much to be friends with you.” 

Mother’s last words lingered with Ginnie, and 
her mind kept wandering from arithmetic home¬ 
work that night. Did Marcia truly want to be 
friends with her? Something she had forgotten 
stirred in her memory—Marcia telling her mother 
proudly over the phone, “A friend of mine is here, 
Ginnie Fellows.” 

Well, I could be a little nice to her, Ginnie 
thought cautiously. Before she went to sleep she 
had thought of a gesture of friendship she might 
make as a sort of test. 

She waited for Marcia next day after school. 
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Geneva had gone off with Lucy. “Marcia” she 
said, “I’ve decided to give my other kitten away. 
Do you still want it?” 

She was not prepared for the way Marcia’s 
face lighted up. It was almost as if a mask had 
dropped. “Oh, yes!” Marcia cried. “When? Can 
I have it today?” 

Well . . .” Ginnie had not expected such 
quick action. “If you want it.” 

Can I come over?” Marcia obviously could not 
believe her good fortune. A dart of guilt ran 
through Ginnie as she remembered how stub¬ 
bornly she had refused to have Marcia at her 
house. 

“OX,” she said. 

Marcia seemed like a different girl as she 
cradled the kitten, sooty black with a pink nose, 
murmuring endearments into its soft fluff. “Oh!” 
She raised shining eyes to Ginnie. “Can I take it 
home?” 

Ginnie hesitated. No one was home at Marcia’s 
all day, she remembered. “But who will take care 
of it while you’re at school?” 

“Oh, I’ll go home every noon to feed it. And 
I’ll fix a box with lots of soft, soft things for it to 
sleep in!” 
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It was clear that Marcia recognized her re¬ 
sponsibility. “Well,” Ginnie said, “it doesn’t need 
to be fed too often.” 

“But it might get lonesome,” Marcia was quick 
to protest 

Insight came swiftly, unexpectedly to Ginnie. 
Marcia would go home to see her little cat be¬ 
cause Marcia herself was so often lonesome. Be¬ 
cause the warm, purring kitten, trotting briskly 
across the floor as the key turned in the lock, 
would give her the love and companionship she 
was hungry for. 

“Come on, children,” Mother said, looking in 
from the kitchen. “I have some cocoa for you.” 
Marcia carried die kitten with her, putting him 
down reluctandy before she slipped into a chair. 

The subject of Christmas came up as they sat 
at the kitchen table. “My brothers coming 
home,” Marcia said. 

“Isn’t that nice!” Mother passed the cookie 
plate again. 

Ginnie sipped her warm drink. “We’re going 
to have a lot of people here Christmas,” she said. 
“My grandmother and Anna are going to stay 
all night Christmas Eve so we can open our pres¬ 
ents together, and my friend Barbara and her 
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mother are coming Christmas day. And then”— 
Ginnie’s eyes shone—“they’ll all stay for supper, 
and Peter and his mother and father are com¬ 
ing tool” 

Marcia forgot to eat her cookie as Ginnid 
talked, gazing at her as if fascinated by this 
wealth of Christmas plans. Then she stirred, pick¬ 
ing up her cup again with a little sighing breath. 
“Well,” Marcia said, “I guess we’ll go out for 
Christmas dinner.” 

There was no sign of self-pity in the words. 
But suddenly—why, she did not know—a wish to 
reach out to Marcia with her own richness came 
over Ginnie. “Maybe,” she said impulsively, “your 
family could come to supper Christmas too.” 

She broke ofE, surprised and dismayed at her 
own words. For goodness sake, she thought, I 
don’t want Marcia herel 

It was too late. Cookie in hand, Marcia was 
looking as if Ginnie had handed her an un¬ 
dreamed-of present. “Oh!” Marcia gasped. “I’d 
love to!” 

“Why, Ginnie,” Mother was saying warmly, 

“that’s a lovely idea. I’ll call your mother, Mar- 

• » 
cia. 

Well, Ginnie thought, surrounded by the oth- 
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ers* enthusiasm, I can’t help it now. Whatever 
possessed me? 

She watched Marcia go down the walk, guard¬ 
ing and protecting the kitten under her coat. 
Watching her, Ginnie had a strange thought. I’ve 
never seen Marcia happy before. Again that feel¬ 
ing of remorse ran through her. I could have 
given her the kitten long ago. I guess I was a 
little mean, Ginnie thought guiltily in her secret 
soul. 

But she still had not taken Marcia into her 
inner circle. Being sorry for a girl and really feel¬ 
ing drawn to her were two different things, and 
in spite of the impulsive Christmas invitation she 
was not sure about Marcia. 

“She’s all right,” she said to Mother, as she 
set the table for dinn er, “I still don't like her 
loo much, though.” 

“You don’t have to have her as a bosom 
friend,” her mother reminded her, ‘hut you can 
be nice to her. I think you’ll be glad you invited 
them here, dear.” 

The days before Christmas flew by. Ginnie 
was busy as a bee helping Mother make cookies 
and candy and mincemeat and cranberry sauce. 


Geneva and her family would be away for 
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Christmas day. Once it would have been a bitter 
blow to Ginnie to have Geneva away on Christ¬ 
mas; to miss the fun of having her come stomp¬ 
ing in on Christmas morning with her present, 
showing her all the things, and going to Geneva’s 
house later to see her presents. 

But this year Christmas was excitingly filled 
without Geneva, from opening her presents with 
Anna to Barbaras arrival and finally the fes¬ 
tive, candle-lit supper on Christmas night. Ginnie 
was trying to get used to the idea of Marcias 
family in the f amiliar circle. 

I wish I could be two places—yours and my 
grandmother s, Geneva said, as she and Ginnie 
walked home from school the last day. 

*Youll have fun at your grandmother’s,” Gin¬ 
nie assured her. 

Oh, sure, Geneva replied cheerfully, 

Ginnie skipped home, her mind on all the f un 
of the last-minute rush. "There’s really four parts 
to Christmas, she told Mother happily as they 
wrapped presents. "There’s the getting-ready 
part. There’s Christmas Eve—trimming the treee 
and everything—I love that part! Then there’s 
Christmas morning. And Christmas night. I don’t 
know which is best!” 
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She finished wrapping Daddy’s scarf. “There!” 
She put it with the other tissue-wrapped presents 
with a little pat of approval and took up the book 
she had bought for Geneva. “I won’t give her 
the kitten till she gets home from her grand¬ 
mother’s,” she said. She didn t want the little thing 
to spend Christmas all alone. 

On Christmas Eve Ginnie and Anna and Daddy 
were getting the tree into place when Geneva 
and her father came in. “It’s snowing,” Mr. Porter 
said, stamping his feet at the door. 

“The candles in your window look pretty, Gin¬ 
nie,” Geneva exclaimed. 

Ginnie ran outdoors for a moment to hold her 
face up. The wet, cold flakes slanting out of dark¬ 
ness into the light from the house pelted her warm 
face, quickly melting. She came back glowing 
with happiness. The snow made everything per¬ 
fect. 

“Can I give you a hand with those lights?” 
Mr. Porter asked Daddy, taking off his coat. 

“Here’s your present, Anna.” Geneva held out 
a gaily wrapped package with bells in its silver 
bow. “And here’s yours, Ginnie.” 

“Oh, thank you!” Ginnie darted into the din¬ 
ing room to bring back the package for Geneva. 
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This is one present,” she announced. “I’m going 
to give you something else, too, but you can’t 
have it till after Christmas.” 

“Why not?” Geneva wanted to know. "Didn’t 
you finish it?” 

Ginnie and Anna exchanged glances and gig- 
gled. & & 

Whats so funny?” Geneva demanded. They 
laughed harder than ever. 

m I i Can t teU y ° u! ” Ginnie wiped her “But 
ring the present over the morning after 

Christaas—early!” She looked up at Geneva’s fa- 

ther And don’t you tell her, will you!” she com- 
manded. 

Geneva’s Christmas present, tail held high, came 
prancing into the room. Geneva dropped her 
packages and pounced, hugging the kitten and 
stroking its velvet fur. Over her bent head Gin- 
me smiled at Anna and Mr. Porter, then at Mother 

and Grandma. It was going to be such fun to see 
Geneva s delight. 

Reluctantly Geneva put the kitten down. “Mar- 

C “ came over "i* a present.” she said, giving 
the small head a last pat "Is she thrilled because 
she s coming here tomorrow night!” 

“She is?” Ginnie looked up, pleased. 
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“Her mother might stop going to work pretty 
soon,” Geneva added. 

Daddy plugged in the tree lights and they 
flashed on—red and blue and green and golden 
stars among the brandies. Ginnie gasped with de¬ 
light. 

“O.K.” Mr. Porter nodded approvingly. He 
picked up his coat. “We’ve got to get home and 
finish our own tree. Come on, skeezicks,” he said 
to Geneva. 

The whole family went to the door—Ginnie 
and Mother and Daddy and Anna and Grandma. 

“I hope you get millions of presents,” Geneva 
called back as she and her father went down the 
steps. “Be sure and come over the day after 
Christmas.” 

“Early!” Ginnie assured her. “Merry Christ¬ 
mas!” 

“Merry Christmas!” the family echoed. 

Ginnie lingered at the open doors as the Porters 
got into their car. “Look at all the houses!” she 
said. “Oh, isn’t it pretty!” 

The ground was white now. Door after lighted 
door along the street showed sprays and wreaths 
of green. Every house looked wide-eyed and alive. 
From the windows shone the dear blue and soft 
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rosy glow of Christmas tree lights. For just a mo¬ 
ment it seemed to Ginnie as if she and all the 
people celebrating Christmas tonight were one. 

Anna said over Ginnie’s shoulder, “It’s just like 
a Christmas card.” 

Mother agreed. “But close the door, children, 
or we’ll freeze to death.” 

Ginnie closed it, a still sort of happiness within 
her. Her mind went back to what Geneva had 
said. Marcia was thrilled. Funny how much nicer 
that made Marcia seem. Suddenly Ginnie looked 
forward more eagerly than ever to tomorrow 
night. 

She turned to the warm, Christmasy room. A 
coal popped sleepily in the fireplace. The pungent 
sweetness of the fir tree was be ginning to fill the 
air. Ornaments and tinsel, waiting to be bung, 
caught the twinkle of the colored lights. 

“Oh!” Ginnie stopped suddenly and clasped 
her hands, gazing her fill. “It’s the prettiest tree 
we ever had.” She lifted her eyes and met her 
mother’s smile. 

“And the best Christmas, too!” Ginnie said. 
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“What does Marcia think she’s do¬ 
ing!” Ginnie fumed aloud. “Geneva’s 
my best friend, not hers!” 

It was true. Ginnie and Geneva had 
been “best friends” for a long time. 
Then Ginnie saw Geneva walk home 
from school with Marcia. All of a sud¬ 
den Ginnie felt like an outsider. 

But in the next few weeks, many 
things began to happen. . . . 
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